Piercing  the  Great  Divide 


The  General  Electric  Com- 
pany includes  many  spe- 
cialists— engineers  who 
know  about  tunnels;  engi- 
neers who  know  about 
street  lighting;  engineers 
who  know  about  the  elec- 
trification of  factories. 
These  men  are  helping  to 
build  the  better  and  hap- 
pier America  in  which  you 
will  live. 


If  you  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  what 
electricity  is  doing,  write 
for  Reprint  No.  AR391 
containing  a complete  set 
of  these  advertisements. 


West  of  Denver  is  the  Continental  Divide; 
hemmed  in  behind  it  is  an  undeveloped  district 
twice  as  large  as  Maryland.  That  fertile  area 
the  new  Moffat  Tunnel  will  open  up. 

General  Electric  min':  locomotives  are  carrying 
out  the  rock,  and  G-E  moto's  are  driving  air 
compressors  and  pumping  water  from  under- 
ground rivers. 

The  conquests  of  electricity  on  land  and  sea,  in 
the  air  and  underground,  are  making  practical 
the  impossibilities  of  yesterday.  It  remains 
only  for  men  of  ability  to  find  new  things  to 
do  tomorrow.  Thus  does  Opportunity  of  1925 
beckon  college  men  and  women  toward  greater 
things  as  yet  undreamed,  and  to  a better 
world  to  live  in. 
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This  is  a Good  Time 
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FRIENDS 

to  invest  in  Oberlin  Real  Estate ; prices 
are  low  now;  they  are  sure  to  advance. 

Negatives  Available  for 

Some  special  bargains. 

Groups,  Athletics  and  Faculty 
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OBERLIN,  OHIO 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


DEPARTMENTS 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  enrolment  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  limited  to  1200.  All 
places  available  for  women  were  promised  April  ist.  There  are  still  places  available 
for  men,  both  in  the  freshman  class  and  in  the  upper  classes.  Applications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

The  Gradu.ate  School  of  Theology 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  expects  previous  preparation 
equivalent  to  an  Oberlin  A.B.  degree.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission 
to  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Professor  T.  W.  Graham. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  enrolment  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  limited  to  400  students.  Appli- 
cations for  admission  in  September,  1925,  are  now  being  received.  Applications 
should  be  sent  either  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  or  to  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatory, Professor  F.  H.  Shaw. 


The  next  College  year  will  begin  September- 16,  1925. 

The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  For  catalogues  and  general 
information  write  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones. 
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For  five  months  the  Alumni  Association  has 
been  without  a Secretary.  The  burden  of  the 
w'ork  has  been  carried  by  Dr. 
AN  Bohn,  who  has  attended  to  the 

APPRE-  general  affairs  and  correspond- 
CIATION  ence;  Jack  Wirkler,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  College,  who 
looked  after  the  Home-Comings;  Professor 
Mack,  who  edited  the  Alumni  Magazine;  and 
by  Miss  Manette  Swetland  and  Miss  Josephine 
Steinhoff,  office  assistants. 

To  these  people,  who  willingly  added  to 
their  already  heavy  load,  the  alumni  should 
be  especially  grateful.  The  Magazine  has 
been  continued  at  the  same  high  standard  set 
by  Mr.  Ament,  and  the  other  affairs  of  the 
association  have  been  thoroughly  cared  for. 

Your  new  Secretary  and  Editor  finds  every- 
thing ship-shape  and  hopes  that  he  may  carry 
on  as  satisfactorily  as  did  Mr.  Ament  and 
these  volunteers. 

Miss  Josephine  Steinhoff,  ’16,  will  continue 
as  assistant  to  the  Alumni  Secretary. 


In  gatherings  of  Oberlin  Alumni  you  fre- 
quently hear  the  question;  “Are  you  going  to 
send  your  children  to  Ober- 
POINTING  lin?”  More  particularly  is 

CHILDREN  this  question  raised  in  the 
OF  ALUMNI  east  where  the  pull  of  east- 
TO  OBERLIN  em  institutions  is  stronger 
on  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Oberlin  Alumni.  A loyal  alumnus  of  Ober- 
lin said  recently  that  his  son  was  not  coming 
to  Oberlin,  but  w'as  going  to  one  of  the  big 
eastern  colleges.  He  explained  that  all  the 
boy’s  chums  were  going  to  this  school,  that  it 
was  not  tar  from  home,  and  that  the  youth 
could  keep  his  social  interests  there.  The 
father  would  like  to  have  seen  him  come  to 
Oberlin,  but  felt  that  the  boy  should  make  his 
own  choice. 

Not  a bad  idea  is  this,  to  let  a son  or  daugh- 
ter make  his  or  her  own  decision  as  to  a col- 
lege, but  I wonder  how  much  the  Oberlin 
alumnus  had  done  to  favorably  present  Oberlin 
to  this  growing  boy.  The  father,  I know,  has 
been  much  interested  in  Oberlin  since  his 
graduation,  has  been  back  on  occasions,  and 


contributed  time  and  money  to  Oberlin  affairs. 
But  has  he  brought  the  son  under  the  up-to- 
date  Oberlin  influence? 

We  parents  do  a lot  of  talking  in  our  homes 
of  our  days  at  Oberlin.  Somehow  or  other  the 
younger  generation  is  not  interested  in  our 
college  or  any  college  as  it  existed  twenty 
years  ago.  The  children  are  interested  in 
colleges  as  they  are  today.  If  they  are  living 
in  the  east,  they  are  constantly  being  influ- 
enced by  fellow  students  and  younger  teachers 
in  their  high  school,  by  the  write-ups  in  the 
newspapers  of  college  athletics,  by  summer 
camp  leaders  and  other  forces  to  draw  them 
to  the  w'ell-known  colleges  near  home. 

To  offset  the  pull  of  all  these  influences,  a 
parent,  who  wants  his  child  to  go  to  Oberlin, 
must  either  order  his  child  to  Oberlin,  which 
is  a very  bad  thing  to  do,  or  to  carefully  plan 
a program  of  interest  that  will  lead  the  in- 
dividual to  a desire  to  go  to  Oberlin. 

This  latter  can  be  done  if  thought  and  effort 
are  used.  An  alumnus  should  keep  himself 
posted  on  the  Oberlin  of  today.  He  will  do 
this  by  taking  the  Alumni  Magazine,  by  at- 
tending his  local  Oberlin  Chapter  affairs,  by 
returning  to  Oberlin  at  frequent  intervals,  by 
entering  enthusiastically  into  the  current 
thought  and  doings  of  Oberlin.  He  should  by 
his  conversation  in  the  home  show  his  son  or 
daughter  that  he  is  up  to  the  minute  in  his 
knowledge  and  interest  in  Oberlin  affairs.  He 
should  acquaint  the  child  with  the  live  Ober- 
lin alumni  in  his  vicinity,  he  should  bring  the 
child  back  to  Oberlin  with  him  occasionally 
and  introduce  him  into  the  student  life  (not 
the  alumni  or  faculty  life)  of  the  campus. 

A first-hand  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
child  and  a few  subtle  suggestions  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  will  in  most  cases  lead  the  youth 
to  make  Oberlin  his  choice  of  a college. 

A great  loss  to  the  whole  collegiate  world 
as  well  as  to  the  university  of  which  he  was 
president  has  come  in  the 

PRESIDENT  death  of  Dr.  Marion  LeRoy 

BURTON  Burton.  He  was  known  as 

the  “ Boy  President  “ because 

of  his  rapid  rise  from  a newsboy  in  Minneap- 
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oils  to  the  presidency,  first  o£  Smith,  then 
Minnesota,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mich- 
igan. He  had  been  at  Michigan  only  four 
years,  but  in  that  length  of  time  he  had 
achieved  many  of  his  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment and  betterment  of  that  university.  The 
physical  plant  had  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
and  he  was  in  the  process  of  inaugurating 
changes  that  were  expected  to  be  far  reach- 
ing in  their  influence  on  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  forces  of  the  university.  President 
Burton  had  written  much  and  spoken  often. 
He  gave  the  Commencement  address  at  Ober- 
lin  in  1922. 


The  announcement  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
the  new  Alumni  room  should  be  good  news  to 
all.  The  small  but  artistically  and 
NEW  comfortably  furnished  office  in  the 

ALUMNI  Library  lost  its  furnishings  in  the 
ROOM  financial  stress  following  the  war. 

The  ofllce  in  the  Administration 
Building,  used  the  past  three  years,  was  alto- 
gether too  small.  The  new  room  in  the  Men’s 
Building  not  only  gives  adequate  office  space, 
but  provides  a real  gathering  place  for  the  re- 
turning alumni,  a place  they  can  feel  free  to 
frequent  as  much  as  they  like,  where  they  can 
meet  their  friends,  rest,  hold  committee  meet- 


New 

Alumni 

Office 


Another  loss  to  the  intercollegiate  world 
has  come  in  the  death  of  Walter  Camp, 
father  of  intercollegiate  football 
WALTER  and  advocate  of  rational  living. 

CAMP  Being  one  who  practiced  what 

he  preached  his  death,  coming  at 
the  early  age  of  sixty-six  was  a great  surprise. 
But  we  wonder  how  much  earlier  it  might 
have  come  if  he  had  not  lived  a consistently 
healthful  life.  The  athletic  circle  at  Yale, 
then  the  United  States,  the  the  whole  world, 
came  to  recognize  his  worth  and  leadership. 
By  his  writings,  his  lectures,  and  his  phono- 
graphic records,  he  spread  to  the  uttermost 
his  gospel  of  exercise  and  clean  living. 


ings,  and  the  Council  meetings.  Here  will  be 
the  general  alumni  headquarters  and  the 
information  bureau  during  Commencement 
week.  Another  advance  has  been  made. 

Alumni  in  business  would  do  well  to  read 
Dr.  Jameson’s  article,  especially  the  latter  half 
of  it,  on  another  page  of  this 
FOR  magazine.  It  sounds  like  a fel- 

BUSINESS  low  business  man  speaking,  one 
MEN  who  thinks  ahead  of  the  crowd 

and  succeeds  accordingly.  It 
is  heartening  to  have  a college  professor  sense 
the  value  of  his  courses  in  practical  business 
as  well  as  cultural  life. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


Because  of  his  physician’s  dictum  that  he 
■must  not  use  his  eyes  for  a feio  days,  Dr. 
Wager  is  unable  to  make  his  prose  contribu- 
tion this  month.  It  is  not  good  to  argue  witli 
a sick  man.  so  we  didn't;  we  just  insisted  that 
■toe  must  have  two  bits  of  verse  and  Mrs. 
Wager  searched  the  pigeonholes  and  found 
these  for  us. 

To  K.  T.  D. 

By  C.  H.  A.  Wageu 

The  Christmas  snow  lies  on  the  earth, 

The  wind  blows  wild  and  free; 

Of  summer’s  wealth  in  winter’s  dearth 
The  heart  thinks  silently. 

But  life  within  the  snowy  sheath 
Is  sheltered  safe  from  fears, 

And  deathless,  too,  and  warm  beneath 
Lie  all  our  buried  years. 


Deborah  Dances 

By  C.  H.  a.  Waokr 

Winds  that  scatter  the  tossing  spray. 

Waving  branches  of  scented  May, 

Birds  a-tilt  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

Boughs  that  bend  as  the  wind  blows  tree. 
Lights  that  flicker  on  floor  and  wall. 

Flakes  of  snow  that  linger  and  fall, — 

None  of  these  so  the  heart  entrances 
As  when  Deborah  dances. 

Hearts  grow  light  that  were  heavy  before. 
Burdens  tall  that  we  thought  we  bore; 

Joys  forgotten  spring  up  again 

Like  woodland  blossoms  in  April  rain; 

Hope  flutters  down  on  her  rainbow  wing; 

That  glittering,  fragile,  heavenborn  thing; 
Vanish  the  years  with  their  changes  and 
changes, 

When  Deborah  dances. 


Corner 

New 

Alumni 

Room, 

Men’s 

Building 
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The  College  and  Leisure 

Jesse  F.  Mack,  ’05 


Wordsworth  suggests  that 

“ there  are  Powers 

Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress; 

That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 

In  a wise  passiveness.” 

But  such  a sentiment  Is  caviare  to  the  gen- 
eral in  a civilization  whose  dominant  traits 
are  commercialism  and  speed,  and  whose  mem- 
bers, for  the  most  part,  are  trying  to  amass 
a fortune,  or  are  spending  their  lives  in  an 
endless  search  of  a “ noisy  and  speedy  good 
time.”  What  could  an  American  who  is  con- 
tinually tasting  red  pepper  and  cannot  utter 
the  words  hustle  and  strenuous  without  an 
affectionate  stress  on  each  syiiabie,  have  to  do 
with  a wise  and  patient  passivity?  How  is 
he  to  understand  that  even  unoccupied  mo- 
ments may  not  be  wasted,  and  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  a crime  just  to  sit,  occasionally  at 
least,  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  life,  finding 
smoother  pebbles  and  prettier  shells,  seeing 
the  waves  come  in  and  the  ships  go  by,  brood- 
ing on  things  past  and  things  to  come. 

We  Americans  are  in  danger  of  not  living 
at  all,  of  hurrying  on,  intoxicated  with  affairs, 
without  leisure  for  reading,  tor  talking,  for 
strolling,  for  playing  with  children,  for  open- 
ing the  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  sky  and  tree, 
rock  and  stream.  Those  occasional  leisured 
periods  in  crowded  hours,  those  times  of  re- 
freshment when  thoughts  pass  over  the  deep 
as  white  birds  over  a quiet  sea,  when  the  mind 
gives  forth  unexpected  treasures  and  we  feel 
the  spiritualizing  touch  that  lifts  one  to  some 
individual  peak  of  Darien,  are  not  for  us. 

Nor  are  they  for  our  generation  of  students. 
The  restless  activity  of  the  world  of  business, 
and  the  idea  that  such  activity  is  the  sum- 
mum  honum  of  life,  they  bring  with  them  into 
college.  Ask  the  freshmen  their  opinion  of 
the  relative  values  of  the  curriculum  of  study 
and  campus  activities  and  almost  unani- 
mously they  will  insist  that  the  latter  are 
more  important.  Question  their  faith,  and 
they  say  the  “old  grads  back  home”  tell  us 
that  if  we  would  be  good  mixers  and  acquire 
an  easy  manner,  a flexible  mind,  and  a pre- 
cocious skill  in  doing  things,  we  should  go  in 
for  outside  activities.  They  tell  us  that  we 
should  do  our  studies  creditably,  but  that  no 
particular  honor  comes  to  the  master  student; 
that  if  we  would  create  a place  for  ourselves 


on  the  campus  we  should  make  as  many  ath- 
letic teams  as  possible,  or  become  president 
of  at  least  one  organization  and  a prominent 
member  in  several  more.  Extra-curricular 
activities  no  one  would  depreciate  so  long  as 
they  are  entered  not  merely  to  satisfy  a desire 
for  prominence,  but  as  a means  of  self-expres- 
sion and  training  in  cooperation  and  do  not 
end  in  distraction  and  busyness. 

But  there  is  the  rub.  The  average  student 
confuses  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  meeting  a 
score  of  appointments  a day  tor  hard  serious 
work.  The  ideal  student  is  not  the  leisurely 
man,  but  the  hustler  who  has  caught  the 
Broadway  gait,  and  who  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a “bewildering  whirl  of  events  that 
follow  each  other  with  such  rapidity  and  va- 
riety” that  he  is  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  his  en- 
gagements. Suggest  to  a group  of  students 
that  the  Greek  word  o-.voXTj,  our  school,  meant 
leisure,  the  place  where  learning  was  achieved 
without  hurry,  and  they  will  smile  in  pity  lor 
the  benighted  Greeks  who  had  never  felt  the 
thrill  of  the  strenuous  life. 

Leisure  was  lor  the  Greeks  the  expression 
for  the  highest  moments  of  the  mind.  What 
about  the  student  who  is  a member  of  an  ath- 
letic team,  the  church  choir,  who  calls  on  his 
lady  friend  twice  a week,  besides  one  night  for 
his  gentleman  pals,  who  attends  the  lectures, 
takes  in  the  “hay  rides”  and  the  “hot  dog 
banquets,”  is  a member  of  the  senate,  waits 
table  for  bis  board,  and  stokes  a furnace  for 
his  room?  What  can  we  know  of  the  value  of 
meditation,  of  “ inspiration,”  which  comes 
and  goes  as  the  wind,  and  flies  away  affrighted 
at  the  least  hint  of  strenuosity?  His  mind  to 
him  is  hardly  a kingdom;  it  is  rather  like  a 
tennis  ball  controlled  by  the  mechanical  forces 
of  his  surroundings. 

With  so  much  time  spent  in  interests  be- 
yond the  class  room,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
hurry  the  processes  of  thought.  This  inevit- 
ably leads  to  smatterings  of  knowledge,  un- 
organized masses.  The  teacher  aware  that  the 
time  the  student  gives  to  his  work  is  insuf- 
ficient for  normal  digestion,  by  tricks  of 
method,  peptonizes  the  knowledge,  gives  it 
out  in  pellets,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  easily 
digestible.  Even  at  that  there  must  be  proper 
time  given  to  the  mind  for  assimilation. 

Leisure  is  not  opposed  to  work,  but  to  haste. 
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There  is  a time  element  in  onr  action.  Leis- 
ure is  needed  for  reflection,  tor  meditation 
for  growing  in  love  with  art,  literature  and 
religion,  with  beauty  and  loveliness,  with 
gracious  manners:  in  a word,  leisure  is  the 
wav  of  thought,  it  is  the  way  of  art,  of  re- 
ligion, of  serenity:  it  is  not  to  be  a mere  ad- 
junct but  a permeating  atttiude.  We  all 
knoiv  the  highly  competent  man,  too  often, 
however,  of  the  older  generation:  we  know 
him  by  his  refusal  to  be  hurried.  He  may  be 
Cull  of  engagements,  and  yet  he  is  the  man 
of  all  others  we  rely  upon  to  take  up  some 
voluntary  problem  that  other  people,  in  a 
hurry,  are  shirking. 

This  problem  of  leisure  in  the  college  is  the 
faculty’s,  no  doubt,  to  grapple  with.  But  the 
alumni  can  make  their  alma  mater  much  more 
effective  tor  the  things  of  the  mind  when  they 
have  helped  more  effectively  the  students 
they  send  to  feel  a moral  obligation  to  be  in- 
telligent. to  covet  for  themselves  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  discipline,  and  the  power  to 
bring  to  bear  at  any  time,  on  any  given  prob- 
lem, the  concentrated  and  continued  power  of 
a well  disciplined  and  well  furnished  mind. 
Such  intellectual  mastery,  how'ever,  is  not  ac- 
quired in  the  midst  of  a stream  of  bewilder- 
ing activities. 

How  unimportant  most  campus  activities 
seem  when  one  thinks  that  our  youth  can  get 
much  the  same  training  out  in  the  world 
where  there  is  not  all  the  endowment  and  ex- 
pensive equipment  for  the  things  of  the  mind. 
He  can  get  it  in  a few  months,  managing  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive,  putting  on  the  fireman’s 
ball,  or  the  benefit  dramatic  performance  for 
buying  the  new  High  School  a flag. 

But  for  most  of  our  students  these  college 
years  are  the  first  and  last  chance  they  will 
have  for  large  leisure,  released  from  imme- 
diate practical  endeavor — leisure  for  the  things 
of  the  mind  alone.  It  is  the  last  time  that 
most  of  them  will  have  for  pursuing  the  vari- 
ous paths  of  knowledge,  disinterestedly,  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  to  read  broadly  in  the  great 
literature  of  the  world.  They  will  study  in 
the  coming  years,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
will  be  with  an  immediate  end  in  view  and 
prejudicial  to  pure  truth.  When  one  remem- 
bers that  the  sorest  need  of  the  world  today 
is  men  who  can  see  things  as  they  really  are, 
disinterestedly,  unprejudiced  by  any  personal, 
class  or  national  bias,  and  can  suggest  a solu- 
tion for  its  problems  that  will  be  in  the  inter- 


ests of  all  classes  and  nations,  it  does  seem 
that  w-e  should  not  want  to  lessen  in  any  way 
the  precious  time  the  student  has  for  pursuing 
truth  for  itself  unbiased  by  any  practical  im- 
mediate interest. 


Stadium  Fund 

The  Stadium  Fund,  according  to  the  last  re- 
port from  George  M.  Jones,  ’94,  Secretary  of 
the  College  and  Treasurer  of  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation, shows  a total  of  1305  seats  contrib- 
uted. This  is  595  short  of  the  1600  needed  to 
build  the  first  section  for  use  next  fall.  A 
gift  of  $12.50  covers  the  cost  of  a seat.  The 
gifts  so  far  have  come  largely  from  Oberlin 
former  athletes,  faculty  members,  and  towns- 
folk. The  alumni  in  general  have  not  been 
appealed  to  and  the  students  so  far  have 
made  little  response.  The  largest  single  con- 
tribution has  come  from  W.  D.  Westervelt,  ’71, 
of  Honolulu,  who  has  subscribed  for  100  seats. 
Elmer  P.  McClure,  ’94,  of  Western  Springs, 
Illinois,  has  taken  40  seats,  Orville  Wright, 
Hon.  ’10,  Dayton,  Ohio,  pledges  for  20,  as  does 
also  the  Ohio  Electric  Power  Company  of 
Oberlin.  It  is  hoped  that  many  readers  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  will  voluntarily  purchase 
seats  without  a special  appeal  being  sent  them. 


The  New  Alumni  Room 

The  Alumni  Association  has  been  granted 
by  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  College 
the  use  of  a large  room  in  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing to  take  the  place  of  the  small  office  in  the 
Administration  Building,  used  for  the  past 
three  years. 

This  room,  on  the  main  floor,  called  the 
“ Library,”  has  been  frequented  but  little  by 
the  students.  Other  rooms  have  provided 
plenty  of  space  for  study,  reading  and 
writing.  The  few  books  of  reference  in  the 
so-called  “Library”  have  been  transferred  to 
one  of  these  rooms. 

Besides  the  entrance  from  the  lobby,  the 
new  room  will  have  a door  opening  directly 
upon  the  porch,  making  it  very  accessible. 

The  office  occupies  only  a small  corner  of 
the  room,  leaving  the  rest  available  for  the 
alumni  to  gather  for  meetings  or  to  read, 
write,  or  rest.  It  contains  a large  fireplace, 
rugs,  easy  chairs,  tables  and  writing-desks.  . 

The  students  are  at  liberty  to  continue  to 
use  the  room  as  much  as  they  like. 
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In  Memoriam 

FREDERICK  KIRTLAND  TRACY,  75,  HARLAN  PAGE  ROBERTS,  75, 
ERNESTINE  MERGLER  SCHELL,  75 

Merritt  Starr,  ’75 


Fred  Tracy  was  born  at  Rondout,  N.  Y„ 
September  4,  1853,  and  so  was  seventy-one 
at  his  death  December  23,  1924. 

He  came  of  fine  old  New  England  blood. 

Thirty-one  Tracys  had  been  catalogued  as 
Oberlin  students  and  five  had  graduated  in  the 
first  seventy-five  years  of  the  college  history. 
Twentj'-five  of  them  were  from  Ohio  and  eight 
from  Mansfield  (Pi-ed’s  home),  and  three  from 
Turkey,  where  a member  of  the  family  had 
become  a missionary.  The  missionary  spirit 
was  part  of  his  inheritance.  His  parents 
loved  Oberlin;  and  in  their  house  one  of  the 
guest  chambers  was  known  as  the  “ Prophet’s 
Room,”  by  reason  of  its  habitual  sheltering 
of  Oberlin  prophets  and  missionaries. 

He  took  the  senior  prep,  year  and  the  en- 
tire college  course  with  75.  He  was  a fine, 
tall,  lithe,  slender,  athletic,  bright-faced,  blue- 
eyed blond  youth,  with  the  grace  of  an  Olym- 
pic victor;  and  his  bright  presence  was  en- 
hanced in  interest  by  fine  manners  and  sweet 
gentility.  Quiet  earnestness,  persistence,  faith- 
fulness, loyalty,  and  a silent  self-contained 
love  of  fun  were  his  outstanding  characteris- 
tice.  As  a boy  he  radiated  good  will  and  won 
friends  all  round.  He  was  class  secretary 
(freshman  year),  president  (junior  year), 
held  the  same  offices  in  Phi  Delta,  was  secre- 
tary of  the  College  Societies’  Library  Associa- 
tion as  a junior,  and  business  manager  of  the 
Oberlin  Review  in  his  senior  year.  He  was 
captain  of  the  Class  baseball  nine  and  of  the 
Phi  Delta  nine.  In  a closely  contested  game 
he  and  Monroe  of  ’77  collided  in  running  to 
catch  a high-fly,  knocking  out  two  of  Monroe’s 
teeth  (which,  however.  Dr.  Noble  immediately 
reset  as  well  as  ever),  while  Tracy  was 
knocked  over  with  the  print  of  those  teeth  go- 
ing through  his  cap  and  scalp.  Tracy’s  papers 
and  college  addresses  were  always  on  practical 
topics,  such  as  “Forest  Culture,”  “The  Use 
of  System,”  “ Class  Reform.”  He  won  a lead- 
ing place  in  the  Phi  Delta  e.xhibition  in  July, 
’75,  with  a forensic,  maintaining  that  England 
was  justified  by  international  law  in  accord- 
ing belligerent  rights  to  the  South  in  our 
Civil  War.  His  Commencement  part  was  a 


plea  for  Civil  Service  Reform.  (That  was 
eight  years  before  the  first  Act  of  Congress  to 
establish  the  Merit  System  was  passed.) 

He  taught  for  a year  at  the  Wyoming,  Ohio, 
Seminary,  then  studied  law  at  Cincinnati  Law 
School,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1878  and 
practiced  his  profession  in  Mansfield  in  the 
firms  of  Jenner,  Jenner  & Tracy,  and  Jenner, 
Tracy  & Weldon,  until  1899,  when  he  removed 
to  Scranton,  Pa.  October  6,  1881,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  R.  Richmond,  whom  he  had  known 
since  boyhood.  Her  father  owned  coal  mines 
near  Scranton  and  Fred  joined  in  their  man- 
agement until  1912,  when  they  were  sold  to 
railroad  interests,  and  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  so  continued  to  the  end. 

Fred's  inature  life,  like  his  college  life,  was 
marked  by  quiet  earnestness  and  genial  shar- 
ing in  the  plans  and  labors  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  For  over  twenty  years  ho 
was  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Pi'esbyterian 
Church  o:  Scranton.  He  excelled  as  a coun- 
sellor in  the  critical  services  involved  in  the 
reorganization  of  industrial  companies  and 
the  work  of  keeping  his  clients  out  of  court. 
The  Lackawanna  Bar  Association  and  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton  each 
published  a memorial  highly  commending  his 
professional  character  and  ability  and  per- 
sonal charm,  and  showing  that  the  impression 
he  made  on  his  classmates  in  Oberlin  and  his 
neighbors  and  friends  in  Mansfield  was  re- 
newed and  continued  among  his  professional 
associates,  friends  and  business  neighbors  in 
the  church  and  community  of  his  later  years. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  and  two  sons 
and  three  daughters,  viz;  Mrs.  Lois  T.  Rich- 
ards of  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Davies,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  W.  R.  Tracy  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Frederick  L.  Tracy  of  Mans- 
field, and  Jliss  Emmeline  Tracy  of  Scranton. 


Harlan  Page  Roberts  was  another  of  the 
athletes  of  ’75,  and  of  such  sturdy  constitution 
tliat  his  death  on  February  3,  1925,  was  an 
untimely  taking-off.  Born  in  Wayne,  .»\shta- 
buia  County,  Ohio,  in  1854,  he  was,  at  the  en- 
try of  our  Class  into  college  in  September, 
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1871.  its  youngest  man,  and  being  not  yet  full 
grown  received  the  sobriquet  of  “ Little  Bob- 
bie,” which  he  accepted  with  all  good  humor, 
and  became  a universal  favorite.  His  father. 
Rev.  George  Roberts,  was  of  Welsh  ancestry, 
and  his  mother,  Ann  J.  Marvin,  of  New  Eng- 
land blood.  The  father  was  called  to  an  Iowa 
pulpit,  and  going  there  Harlan  attended  the 
Mount  Pleasant  and  Howe  Academies,  and  in 
1869  came  to  Oberlin  and  entered  the  Prepara- 
tory Department. 

Harlan  was  a natural  singer  and  for  the  first 
year  he  sang  soprano  in  the  Second  Church 
choir,  then  was  out  for  a year  and  returned 
to  sing  tenor  throughout  his  course.  He  ex- 
celled in  piano  accompaniments,  “ patter-songs,” 
and  readily  took  any  part  in  a male  quartet; 
for  two  years  he  served  as  Class  Chorister,  and 
sang  at  nearly  all  its  social  functions.  In  base- 
ball and  football  he  played  all  the  positions 
well,  but  is  best  remembered  as  pitcher,  in 
which  position  he  developed  a curve  and  great 
speed,  throwing  himself  into  the  "flying  Mer- 
cury” attitude  as  he  released  the  ball.  He 
was  a leading  parliamentarian  in  Phi  Delta, 
of  the  helpful  sort  that  kindly  smoothed  out 
the  proceedings  if  a tangle  impended.  Tact, 
speed,  force,  good  humor,  persistence,  accu- 
racy and  reliability  characterized  all  that  he 
did.  Never  a self-seeker,  his  good  management 
and  excellence  as  a harmonizer  made  him  a 
skillful  manager  of  programs  and  director  of 
elections  and  campaigns  for  worthy  objects. 
The  college  of  that  day  still  gave  its  strongest 
influence  into  the  training  for  the  pulpit,  and 
this,  coupled  with  his  family  inheritance, 
turned  him  to  theology.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  Seminary  in  1878  and  became  a Home 
Missionary  at  Silverton,  Colorado,  where  in 
1880  the  people  elected  him  county  treasurer 
because  they  knew  he  was  honest.  During  the 
four  years  that  he  successfully  administered 
that  office,  he  found  knowledge  of  the  law  in- 
dispensable and  so  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Colorado  Bar  in  1883,  and 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  leaders  of 
the  western  bench  and  bar,  including  J.  P. 
Vaile,  ’71,  0.  C.  and  Samuel  F.  Miller  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Bench,  of  whom  Rob- 
erts had  a fund  of  reminiscences.  His  fron- 
tier life  brought  out  the  real  man.  The  need 
of  men  of  his  character  and  quality  in  busi- 
ness won  him  to  the  field  for  which  his  native 
gifts  especially  fitted  him,  and  where  his  suc- 
cess, which  was  large  and  well-deserved,  ex- 


emplified the  more  fully  the  value  of  his  char- 
acter. Removing  to  Minneapolis  in  1884,  he 
first  became  associated  with  E.  K.  Fairchild, 
of  ’75-6  O.  C.,  in  the  law  firm  of  Fairchild  & 
Roberts,  and  when  Fairchild  became  a mem- 
ber of  Keith,  Thompson,  Fairchild  & Webster, 
Roberts  became  general  counsel  tor  the  Bell- 
Nettleton  Investment  Company  (Gen.  A.  B. 
Nettleton,  ’51,  O.  C.),  and  then  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Telephone  Company,  which  his  en- 
ergy and  skill  put  on  the  map  and  kept  in  suc- 
cessful operation  until  its  lawful  merger  with 
the  Bell  Companies  was  accomplished.  Rob- 
erts used  his  legal  abilities  unsparingly  for  the 
public  welfare.  The  Minnesota  statutes  on  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  the  Public  School  Teach- 
ers’ Retirement  Fund  were  largely  his  work; 
and  for  several  years  he  was  an  examiner  of 
land  titles  for  the  state  in  administering  the 
I’itle  Registration  (Torrens)  Act;  and  he  was 
active  as  an  officer  of  the  Humane  Society,  the 
Fresh  Air  Fund  Association,  and  the  Chil- 
dren’s Protective  Society.  He  continued  active 
as  a golfer,  hunter,  fisher  and  lover  of  sports 
throughout  his  life.  His  permanent  religious 
interest  found  expression  in  his  service  as 
member  and  officer  of  the  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  Minnesota  Congregational 
Association,  and  his  educational  interests  were 
distinguished  by  services  as  a trustee  of  Carle- 
ton  College. 

In  October,  1888,  he  married  Margaret  Lee 
Conklin,  daughter  of  Captain  Ensign  Conklin, 
of  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  who  with  one  son,  Har- 
lan C.  Roberts  (A.B.  Princeton  1924),  and  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Champine,  survives  him. 


Ernestine  Mergler,  a native  of  Bavaria,  was 
brought  by  her  parents  to  Illinois  in  the  out- 
rush  of  liberty-loving  cniigi-(s  that  in  the  early 
fifties  followed  the  German  Revolution  of  1848. 
A community  of  these  people  formed,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Des  Plaines,  or  north  fork  of  the 
Illinois  River,  about  twenty  miles  northwest 
of  Chicago,  an  ideal  village  which  in  reminis- 
cence of  the  homeland  they  named  Palatine. 
Her  father  first  attended  Jena.  Later  he  at- 
tended and  was  graduated  by  Wurzburg  Uni- 
versity as  M.D.  in  1842,  his  diploma  being  la- 
belled “super  excellent” — the  then  equivalent 
of  our  summa  cum  Utuclc.  Her  mother’s  name 
was  Rittenhausen  (Knight  of  Castles),  an  emi- 
nent family  of  nobility.  Noble  woods,  broad 
meadows  and  fertile  farms  bordered  the  Des 
Plaines  and  Ernestine  and  her  sister,  Marie, 
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had  the  freedom  of  the  woods,  and  knew  the 
birds  and  flowers  of  this  rich  region,  now  part 
of  Illinois  Forest  Preserve,  where,  as  Ros- 
coe  Pound  says,  the  Flora  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
lakes,  and  the  gulf  regions,  meet.  The  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  and  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  of  whom  Jena  (and  Wurz- 
burg) were  redolent  in  her  father’s  student 
days,  and  of  Cousin  and  Humboldt,  whom  he 
admired,  made  her  a cultivated  woman,  when, 
after  two  years  at  Cook  County,  Illinois,  Nor- 
mal School,  she  came  to  Oberlin.  Her  rich 
contralto  voice  soon  made  her  a member  of 
the  First  Church  choir.  She  was  tall  and 
large,  with  lustrous  dark  brown  eyes  and  hair, 
and  as  the  only  native  Bavarian  in  college, 
was  distinguished  from  the  beginning.  The 
marked  excellence  of  her  recitations  and  es- 
says and  her  skill  in  free-hand  drawing  made 
her  an  exceptional  character.  Her  familiarity 
with  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  Ger- 
many and  with  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  and  her 
tendency  to  philosophic  restatement  of  the 
truths  of  religion  which  she  loved,  would  have 
set  her  apart  in  almost  any  circle,  but  tor  the 
strong  personal  magnetism  which  she  uncon- 
sciously exercised.  An  invitation  to  take 
charge  of  the  Des  Plaines  High  School  near 
her  home  came  in  the  middle  of  her  senior 
year,  and  its  acceptance  deprived  us  of  her 
company  in  graduation.  Her  sister,  Marie, 
had  meanwhile  become  an  M.D.,  with  the  fa- 
vor of  Dr.  Byford,  the  Nestor  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Faculties,  and  under  whom  she  con- 
ducted classes  in  microscopy.  Ernestine,  after 
two  years  in  Des  Plaines  High  School  and  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Austin  High  School,  studied 
dentistry,  winning  her  D.D.S.  from  Northwest- 
ern University,  and  then  with  a year  of  lit- 
erary studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
became  a Ph.B. 

Soon  after  that  she  married  John  W.  Schell, 
a business  man  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom 
she  there  lived  a life  of  tranquil  happiness 
for  thirty-five  years.  She  inherited  an  estate 
which  she  styled  a “ modest  competency,” 
which,  with  her  husband's  resources  enabled 
her  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  contributing  to 
worthy  causes.  She  was  a member  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
last  thirty-seven  years  of  her  life.  She  be- 
came a member  of  many  social,  artistic  and 
progressive  societies,  among  others:  The  Phil- 
adelphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  The 
Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  The  Friends 


of  Wissahickon  (a  society  for  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Wissahickon 
River  flowing  through  Philadelphia),  The 
Women’s  Branch  of  the  Society  tor  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  The  Friends’ 
International  Peace  Society,  and  the  Ger- 
man Women’s  Society  (which  she  repre- 
sented as  ' delegate  to  sundry  National 
and  State  Conventions)  as  well  as  the  Alumni 
of  Oberlin  College  and  the  University  of 
Michigan.  She  revisited  Oberlin  with  inter- 
est and  affection  in  1883  and  sent  warm  ex- 
pressions of  interest  to  each  Class  Reunion. 
Her  entire  course  and  attitude  toward  life 
are  well  expressed  in  the  stanza  she  often 
quoted : 

“With  patience  all  thy  course  of  duty  run; 

God  never  does  nor  suffers  to  be  done. 

But  that  which  you  would  do  if  you  could 
see 

The  end  of  all  events  as  well  as  He.” 


MRS.  SEVERANCE 

Mrs.  Rosa  Gridley  Severance,  wife  of  the 
late  James  R.  Severance,  treasurer  of  Oberlin 
College  from  1894  till  his  death  in  1916,  passed 
away  at  her  winter  home  in  Coconut  Grove, 
Florida,  on  Saturday,  March  7. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Coconut 
Grove  on  Sunday,  March  8.  The  remains  will 
be  brought  to  Westwood  cemetery,  Oberlin, 
sometime  in  April. 

Mrs.  Severance  was  born  at  Clarksfleld, 
Ohio,  November  23,  1848,  and  married  Mr. 
Severance  in  1871.  She  was  a student  in 
Oberlin  from  1865  to  1870,  first  in  the  Pre- 
paratory and  then  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ments. 

From  1894,  when  Mr.  Severance  became 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  college,  she  had 
made  her  home  in  Oberlin,  most  of  the  time 
in  the  beautiful  house  on  South  Professor 
Street. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter.  Miss  Julia 
Severance. 


Memorial  Hall  at  Harvard  has  failed  to 
justify  its  continuance  and  has  had  to  be 
closed.  The  commons  there  has  been  main- 
tained tor  about  twenty  years,  but  owing  to 
the  habit  of  taking  meals  irregularly  at  dif- 
ferent places  — eating  around,  as  it  is  called — 
and  the  preference  for  cafeteria  over  places 
where  men  can  meet  regularly,  the  attendance 
at  the  Hall  has  been  falling  off. 
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The  Department  of  Romance  Languages 

Russell  P.  Jameson,  ’00 


Naturally  one  is  inclined  to  approve  that 
aspect  of  the  activity  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
which  envisages  the  successive  presentation  to 
the  alumni  of  the  many-sided  life  of  the  Col- 
lege as  a teaching  institution.  There  are  so 
many  other  things  which  surround  our  Alma 
Mater  now  with  a haze  of  glory,  anon  with  the 
mists  of  depression,  and  sometimes  with  just 
clouds  of  plain  dust,  that  one  looking  from  the 
outside  may  be  at  a loss  to  really  distinguish 
what  is  going  on  within  the  ivy-clad  walls.  So 
perhaps  the  “ plain  unvarnished  tale  ” of  what 
the  various  departments  are  doing  and,  it  may 
be,  thinking,  may  not  be  without  interest.  At 
any  rate,  our  genial  Alumni  Secretary,  Mr. 
Olmstead,  has  asked  for  this  contribution,  in 
just  as  winning  a way  as  if  he  were  still  play- 
ing basketball;  so  he  wins,  and  here  it  is. 

It  seemed  a real  call  to  the  present  writer  to 
do  what,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  has  not  yet 
been  done:  “id  est  ” to  scan  the  records  of 
the  past  and  try  to  find  some  point  at  which  to 
begin  the  story  of  the  progress  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romance  Language.s.  After  some  ef- 
fort in  this  direction  it  seems  a very  natural 
thing  to  use  a Latin  phrase,  for  the  atmos- 
phere of  early  Oberlin  is  very  much  saturated 
with  Latin  and  Greek,  After  scanning  the  pro- 
grams of  other  years,  one  feels  as  if  he  had 
communed  with  the  shades  of  classic  worthies; 
tor  it  is  not  until  the  catalogue  of  the  year 
1887-1888  is  reached  that  we  find  the  College 
willing  to  examine  candidates  for  admission  on 
one  year's  work  in  French  as  a substitute  for 
Greek,  and  this  only  in  the  case  of  those  who 
seek  to  be  admitted  to  the  Philosophical 
course. 

However,  the  study  of  French  has  a place 
in  the  history  of  the  college  at  a much  earlier 
date.  The  first  mention  of  modern  language 
study  w'hich  appears  to  be  on  record  occurs 
in  the  catalog  for  the  year  1852-53,  where 
French  is  indicated  in  the  program  of  the 
Sophomore  year  of  the  Scientific  course  for 
one  term  only.  And  in  the  same  catalog, 
French  appears  in  the  first  term  of  the  Second 
year  course  of  the  Young  Ladies’  Department, 
along  with  the  continuation  of  Geometry,  Lec- 
tures on  Conchology,  and  Wilson’s  American 
History.  The  identity  of  the  teacher  Is  care- 


fully concealed  at  least  to  the  present  investi- 
gator. When  the  name  of  Chas.  H.  Penfield, 
A.M.,  appears  with  the  title  of  Tutor  of 
Languages  in  College,  it  seems  a good  lead, 
but  a little  later  the  worthy  name  of  Penfield 
appears  followed  by  the  title  of  Professor  of 
the  Latin  languages  (1858-1859).  The  same 
mystery  enshrouds  the  teaching  of  French 
from  1852  until  1861,  though  the  language  is 
indicated  as  a part  of  the  program  of  each  year 
for  certain  courses.  A tantalizing  notice  ap- 
pears on  page  45  of  the  catalog  for  1861-1862: 
“ The  French  language  is  taught  by  an  accom- 
plished and  educated  Frenchman,  who  gives  in- 
struction to  classes  several  hours  a day,  and  to 
private  pupils  whenever  it  is  desired — superior 
facilities  are  thus  afforded  to  all  for  acquiring 
a thorough  knowledge  of  this  language”;  but 
no  name  is  given.  This  notice  is  repeated  ver- 
batim for  three  years  more,  and  then  in  1865- 
66,  the  secret  is  out,  if  it  was  the  same  French- 
man, for  his  name  is  boldly  printed:  “ M.  J. 
de  La  Foret,  Teacher  of  French,”  He  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Faculty  the  next  year  also,  and 
then  disappears  to  be  replaced  by  Miss  Mary 
S,  Rice,  Teacher  of  the  French  Language.  Miss 
Rice  serves  in  1868-69  also.  The  next  year 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Rice,  who  died  so  recently  in 
Oberlin,  is  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music  and  French. 
Mrs.  Rice  had  previously  taught  for  several 
years  in  Hillsdale  College.  She  taught  French 
in  1870-71  also.  It  is  in  this  year  that  there  oc- 
curs the  first  mention  of  German,  very  prob- 
ably more  or  less  connected  wMth  the  sudden 
manifestation  of  German  power  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  From  this  time  we  have  both 
French  and  German  on  college  programs,  Ger- 
man being  taught  in  1872-73  by  what  W'ould 
seem  to  be  a very  authentic  native  of  Germany, 
if  names  mean  anything;  he  is  Morritz  Ernst 
Eversz.  The  next  year  appears  the  name  of 
James  K.  Newton,  as  Instructor  in  German 
and  French;  Mr.  Newton  is  to  serve  the  Col- 
lege for  a long  time.  He  becomes  Professor 
Newton  in  1875-76,  and  occupies  this  chair  until 
1887.  At  this  time  modern  language  teaching 
had  reached  a development  such  that  it  was 
necessary  to  subdivide  the  field.  Charles 
Harris,  Ph.D.,  became  professor  of  German, 
and  Harry  Huntington  Powers,  well-knowm  in 
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Oberlin  because  of  his  lectures,  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel 
•of  Boston,  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the 
French  Language  and  Literature.  At  this  dis- 
tance one  would  judge  that  this  call  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  event  in  Oberlin,  for  the  pro- 
gram of  French  courses  expands  very  greatly, 
and  holds  an  important  place  for  the  three 
years  of  Professor  Powers’  stay.  W.  E.  Cham- 
berlin was  appointed  Tutor  in  French  for  1887- 
1888,  and  served  in  that  capacity  lor  three 
years,  being  succeeded  for  the  year  1890-91  by 
our  present  Associate  Professor,  Kirke  Lionel 
Cowdery.  So  far  as  the  catalog  indicates,  the 
chair  of  Professor  of  French  was  vacant  in 
1892-93,  Professor  Cowdery  being  appointed 
Instructor,  and  Miss  Harriett  May  being  Tutor 
in  French  and  German.  The  vacancy  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  John 
Roaf  Wightman,  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  graduate  student  in  Paris,  Bonn, 
and  Berlin;  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  from 
which  institution  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  1888.  Professor  Wightman  came  to 
Oberlin  from  the  University  of  Nebraska,  after 
having  taught  also  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Professor  Wightman  held  the  chair  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  for  twenty-five  years,  be- 
coming Professor  Emeritus  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  of  1917-18. 

Thus  Professors  Wightman  and  Cowdery  are 
the  constant  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
work  of  the  department  up  to  the  present 
time.  Professor  Wightman  gave  besides 
numerous  courses  in  French,  a course  in 
Italian  alternating  with  a course  in  Spanish. 
The  next  appointment  was  that  of  R.  P.  Jame- 
son, as  Instructor  in  French  and  Physical 
Training  for  the  year  1905-06.  Considerably 
before  this  time,  French  had  taken  its  place 
among  the  electives  of  the  college.  In  1906-07 
there  are  six  sections  of  elementary  French 
and  three  sections  of  Intermediate  French  be- 
sides a number  of  more  advanced  courses. 
From  that  time  there  is  steady  expansion  in 
the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  up  to 
the  year  1917-18.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Edwin  Hamilton  is  appointed  as  instruc- 
tor in  French  for  two  years,  1908-10,  to  take 
the  work  of  Mr.  Jameson,  absent  in  France  for 
further  study.  Mr.  Jameson  was  made  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  1910. 
In  1915  Mrs.  Mary  Taylor  Cowdery  becomes 
Instructor  of  French,  having  taught  French  and 


Mathematics  in  Oberlin  Academy  for  a num- 
ber of  years  previously.  In  1917  Edwin  Lath- 
rop  Baker  is  apponted  Assistant  Professor 
of  French;  in  the  summer  of  1918,  just  after 
the  retirement  of  Professor  Wightman,  owing 
to  the  interest  in  French  created  by  the  war, 
a considerable  expansion  becomes  necessary. 
J.  B.  DeForest  is  called  from  Yale  to  be  As- 
sistant Professor  of  French;  Miss  Cora  L. 
Swift,  from  successful  high  school  teaching  in 
St.  Louis,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Horner  and  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Heacox,  qualified  by  study  and  extended  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  become  Instructors  in  the  De- 
partment, and  Professors  Stetson  and  Alex- 
ander are  called  upon  to  assist  in  caring  for 
the  numerous  classes  organized  for  the  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

In  1920,  after  two  years  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  department,  R.  P.  Jameson  was  ap- 
pointed Pi'ofessor  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Head  of  the  department. 

After  the  armistice,  “ the  tumult  and  the 
shouting  dies,”  there  is  readjustment,  but,  for- 
tunately, most  of  the  ground  gained  has  been 
retained  by  courses  which  seem  to  have  a real 
place  in  the  educational  program  of  the  col- 
lege. 

In  1920  and  1921,  respectively,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Baker  and  DeForest  resign  to  take  po- 
sitions in  other  colleges.  Herman  H.  Thorn- 
ton, a graduate  of  Wittenberg  College,  who 
served  with  the  American  forces  in  France, 
and  then  became  a teacher  of  French  in  South 
High  School,  Youngstown,  is  called  as  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  French.  In  1921  also  the  de- 
velopment of  the  work  in  Spanish  makes 
further  expansion  necessary;  Cony  Sturgis, 
A.B.,  Bowdoin,  1899,  resident  of  Porto  Rico  for 
four  years,  graduate  student  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  at  Princeton,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Spanish  at  Cornell,  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Romance  Languages  in  Princeton 
Preparatory  Department,  was  called  as  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Romance  Languages  with 
special  responsibility  for  the  work  in  Spanish. 
The  following  year.  Miss  Josephine  Lueder, 
A.B.,  Cornell,  1919,  was  appointed  Instructor 
in  Spanish.  In  all  probability  there  will  be 
in  the  immediate  future  a separate  department 
of  Spanish,  as  there  were  created  separate  de- 
partments of  French  and  German  in  1888. 

Thus  the  work  in  Romance  Languages  has 
shared  the  general  development  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  at  the  same  time  serves  as  an  e.x- 
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•ample  of  the  change  in  emphasis  in  education. 
Its  expansion  corresponds  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  more  active  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
the  broader  outlook  of  the  average  educated 
person  which  has  resulted  from  more  rapid 
means  of  communication,  more  frequent  travel, 
and  the  rise  of  international  relaticns. 
Though  not  losing  sight  of  the  culture  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  ancient  languages, 
thought,  and  civilization,  it  has  seemed  in- 
creasingly reasonable  to  take  a living  interest 
in  our  contemporaries,  and  to  give  ourselves 
the  means  of  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
their  thought,  as  well  as  to  profit  by  the  study 
of  the  great  civilizations  and  literatures  which 
have  succeeded  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  It 
is  John  Stuart  Blackie,  himself  a great  classi- 
cal scholar,  "who  says:  “A  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages thus  plays  with  us  the  same  part  in 
the  moral  world  that  the  change  of  scene  does 
in  the  physical  world.  We  travel  that  we  may 
admire  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  God’s  liv- 
ing poem  in  the  structure  of  the  earth;  and 
we  learn  the  languages  of  these  lands  in  order 
that  we  may  know  the  people  who  inhabit 
them,  and  may  enrich  our  moral  nature  by 
participating  in  their  minds  and  in  their  man- 
ners, as  Homer  says  of  Ulysses — ‘He  saw  the 
cities  and  knew^  the  minds  of  many  men.’  ” 

Such  knowledge  may  be  in  part  obtained 
through  translations  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
these.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
translations  of  the  right  sort  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  those  who  are  highly  trained  in  at 
least  two  languages,  the  foreign  language  and 
the  native  tongue.  Such  training  can  only  re- 
sult from  careful  and  properly-directed  study. 
But  the  use  of  translation  alone  does  not  seem 
to  correspond  to  the  modern  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  demands  a personal  contact  with  the 
truth,  with  the  original  fact,  if  possible.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  training  those  who  would 
be  educated  and  do  the  work  of  educated  peo- 
ple to  such  a degree  of  ability  and  knowledge 
that  they  may  be  safely  trusted  and  may  trust 
themselves  to  rightly  interpret  the  facts  cor- 
rectly observed. 

MTiat  is  more  important  at  the  present  time 
than  the  right  sort  of  an  international  under- 
standing? How  shall  it  be  attained,  it  the  cit- 
izens of  one  nation  are  not  able,  at  least 
through  competent  representatives,  to  under- 
stand each  other?  Our  diplomatic  and  con- 
su.ar  service,  the  extension  of  our  commerce. 


our  security  in  scholarly  investigation,  our 
comfort  in  travel,  depend  to  a very  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  exact  and  correct  use  of  lan- 
guages. In  former  times,  the  language  work 
was  all  too  frequently  left  to  foreigners  who 
were  the  only  ones  who  had  the  patience  and 
the  industry  to  equip  themselves  for  work  in 
this  field.  Americans  were  apt  to  consider  the 
study  of  foreign  language  and  literature  as 
beneath  their  dignity.  Is  it  not  more  sensible 
for  us  to  train  Americans  to  such  a degree  of 
skill  that  they  shall  be  able  to  represent  their 
country  adequately  in  ali  the  manifold  inter- 
national relations  w'hich  modern  civilization 
requires? 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  can  not 
be  done  by  the  mere  training  in  speaking  lan- 
guages; there  must  be  a sympathetic  study  of 
the  foreign  mind  as  embodied  in  literature  and 
in  life.  Even  a salesman  who  is  forced  to  re- 
main outside,  as  it  were,  of  the  mind  of  his 
customer  because  he  has  not  the  background 
which  would  enable  him  to  come  into  closer 
touch  with  him  is  at  a disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  one  who  has  gone  deeper  into  the 
study  of  the  language.  C.  S.  Cooper,  the  author 
of  an  excellent  book  on  “Foreign  Trade 
Markets  and  Methods’’  says:  “Because  one  is 
a business  man  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
should  be  solely  interested  in  trade  matters 
and  commercial  subjects.  He  should,  of  course, 
have  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  field, 
but  at  the  same  time,  if  he  is  versatile  and  has 
read  widely  and  intelligently  on  many  sub- 
jects he  will  find  it  a distinct  advantage.”  Mr. 
Cooper  says  something  else  which  is  worth 
quoting:  “ In  learning  a new  tongue,  one  does 
not  merely  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage. An  entirely  new  field  is  opened  to  the 
student  and  he  gains  an  insight  into  the  course 
of  the  mental  development  of  the  race.  He 
has  access  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  learns  their  ideals,  manners  and  cus- 
toms. He  gets  a broader  and  more  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  mankind.  He  becomes 
acquainted  with  a new  point  of  view,  new  men- 
tality, new  social  usages,  all  of  which  is  a 
distinct  asset  to  his  international  equipment. 
He  learns  to  think  internationally.  Too  often 
has  the  complacent  American  had  a tendency 
to  disregard  the  importance  of  other  lan- 
guages.” 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Cooper 
is  not  a teacher  of  languages;  he  is  a business 
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expert,  whose  disinterested  judgment  is  worth 
considering. 

It  is  perhaps  a more  difficu'.t  question  to  de- 
cide just  which  language  or  languages 
should  he  studied.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant studies  which  has  been  made  of 
the  role  of  modern  languages  in  education 
is  the  book,  “ Modern  Studies,”  prepared 
by  a commission  of  English  educational  ex- 
perts, and  published  during  the  war.  Here 
we  find  a general  principle  to  which  most  edu- 
cators would  agree:  “The  importance  of  any 
language  may  be  judged  by  the  significance 
of  its  people  in  the  deveiopment  of  modem 
civilization,  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  liter- 
ature, by  its  contribution  to  valid  learning  of  our 
times,  and  by  its  practical  use  in  commercial 
and  other  national  intercourse.”  Immediately 
following  this  statement  of  principle  is  a para- 
graph which  begins:  “French  is  by  far  the 
most  important  language  in  the  history  of 
modern  civilization.”  The  reasons  for  this 
opinion  are  developed  at  length,  and  estab- 
lish to  the  satisfaction  of  the  English  ob- 
server the  validity  of  his  assertion. 

It  is  equally  patent  that  the  demands  of  the 
“international  mind”  are  responsible  for  the 
greatly  increased  interest  in  the  study  of 
Spanish,  for  the  present  revival  of  enthus- 
iasm for  the  study  of  Italian,  and  for  the 
gradual  resumption  of  the  study  of  German.  It 
is  probably  true  that  for  some  individuals  the 
study  of  one  language  in  particular  is  very 
much  more  important  than  the  study  of  others, 
but  the  determination  of  the  special  interest 
will  vary  with  circumstances,  taste,  and  pur- 
pose. The  choice  will  naturally  be  more  in- 
telligent if  there  is  at  least  some  acquaintance 
with  more  than  one  modern  foreign  language. 

Were  one  to  attempt  the  discussion  of 
methods  and  objectives  in  modern  language 
study  the  limits  of  space  aliowed  by  the 
Alumni  Magazine  and  the  limits  of  patience 
of  its  readers  would  be  exceeded.  In  closing 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  summarize  what  is 
of  interest  at  least  to  the  present  writer,  that 
is,  the  considerable  part  played  in  education 
and  in  international  relations  by  many  of  the 
former  students  of  the  department.  There  is 
neither  time  nor  space  to  make  this  complete 
but  the  following  are  some  of  the  tacts  in 
this  connection: 

In  the  college  and  university  world  are  found 


numerous  representatives  of  Oberlin:  Profes- 
sor A.  S.  Patterson  at  Syracuse  University, 
Minnie  Lucile  Carter,  Doane  College,  Crete, 
Neb.;  Professor  Sidney  B.  Brown  at  Bates 
College,  Mr.  Sherman  Brown  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, Miss  Helene  Boucher  at  Randolph-Ma- 
con  Women’s  College,  Miss  Kathryn  Coates  at 
Lincoln  College,  Miss  Kennette  Griffith  at 
Hampton  Institute,  Miss  Marguerite  Chapin  at 
Berea  College,  Miss  Helen  McCrosky  at  Ster- 
ling College,  Miss  Isabel  Green,  Teaching  Fel- 
low at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Mrs.  Hor- 
tense  Badger  in  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N. 
C.,  Mrs.  Martha  Noble  Griffith,  Drury  College, 
Margaret  Lynch,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Mrs. 
Cowdery,  Mrs.  Horner,  Mrs.  Heacox  at  Ober- 
lin, and  the  present  Head  of  the  Department. 

High  school  teachers  are  very  numerous: 
Miss  Mildred  Brigham,  in  charge  of  the  Mod- 
ern Language  teaching  at  one  of  the  large  high 
schools  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Miss  Mildred 
Avery,  Warren,  Pa.;  Miss  Ruth  Lazenby,  Ith- 
aca, N.  Y.;  Miss  Katherine  Griswold,  Youngs- 
town; Miss  Lennabel  Lefever,  Oberlin;  Miss 
Lucile  Baker,  recently  at  Struthers,  Ohio; 
Miss  Doris  Griffey,  Conneaut;  Miss  Marguerite 
Sill,  Findlay;  Miss  Wilma  Ludwig,  Cleveland; 
Misses  Stella  Collins,  Florence  Gerhan,  Mar- 
guerite Williams,  Mrs.  Mary  Ziegler  McPhee, 
Mr.  Theodore  Newcomb,  all  in  or  about  Cleve- 
land, and  many  others  whose  records  are  less 
accessible. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  fact  that  Miss 
Alice  Langelier  is  in  the  International  News 
Service,  with  headquarters  at  Paris;  and  that 
Guy  Hickok,  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  is  much  sought  for  as  Interpreter, 
having  accompanied  the  present  Premier  of 
France,  M.  E.  Herriot,  when  he  made  a tour 
of  the  United  States  a year  or  so  ago,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  informed  Ameri- 
cans in  the  field  of  European  politics. 

In  the  business  world  are  Mr.  George  Wliite- 
field  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Louis  Davis  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  Mr.  Andrews  in 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Davis  in  Manila,  expecting 
to  spend  a leave  of  absence  in  France  this 
year;  Mr.  Roger  Hnbbert,  who  is  with  the  In- 
ternational Banking  Company  in  Bombay. 
India. 

It  is  aiso  an  interesting  fact  that  for  the  last 
five  years  practically  every  member  of  the 
Teachers’  Training  Course  in  French,  who  de- 
( Continued  on  page  18) 
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Russell  P.  Jameson,  ’00 

Kirke  Lionel  Cowdery 


A college  friend  of  the  writer  roomed  at  the 
home  of  a railroad  engineer.  On  the  parlor 
wall  hung  two  crayon  portraits  of  men.  The 
young  tease  would  gaze  at  them  admiringly, 
knowing  that  by  so  domg  he  would,  to  his 
great  joy,  draw  from  his  landlady  the  follow- 
ing threnody:  “Yes,  James  is  a good  man, 

Mr.  Tupper,  a v e r y 
good  man,  as  y o u 
know,  Mr.  Tupper;  but 
O,  you  shouid  have 
seen  my  first  husband! 

He  was  an  en-gine- 
eer  too,  Mr.  Tupper, 
and  (with  a sob)  “they 
brought  him  home  in 
tuo  boxes,  Mr.  Tup- 
per!" Hacc  Jahula  do- 
cet  that  putting  a man 
in  two  boxes  is  a 
rather  triste  affaire,  to 
help  do  the  which  the 
editor  has  invited  this 
scribe,  for  he  proposes 
to  have  Professor  Rus- 
sell P.  Jameson,  Doc- 
teur  en  lettres  de  la 
Sorbonne  and  head  of 
the  Romance  Depart- 
ment, presented  in  two 
articles,  one  on  the 
man,  one  on  the  head 
of  the  department. 

Now  the  present  writer 
has  too  much  regard  for  Professor  Jamescn  to 
desire  to  have  a part  in  anything  so  fatal  for 
him,  but  he  wili  wiilingly  try  to  give  his  im- 
pressions of  his  chief,  feeling  sure,  however, 
that  he  has  no  acid  in  his  fountain  pen  that 
can  dissolve  away  Russell  Jameson,  the  man, 
and  leave  only  Doctor  Jameson,  the  profes- 
sorial head  of  the  department  of  Romance 
Languages  of  Oberlin  College. 

“There  are  no  noble  men  but  Romans — and 
Ohio  men”  — so  we  used  to  say  in  the  days  of 
Garfield,  Hayes  and  John  Sherman.  And  Rus- 
sell Jameson  is  an  Ohio  man,  born  and  bred 
in  Mansfield,  and  receiving  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  Oberlin.  He  first  dawned  on  the 
writer's  consciousness  as  a student  of  Spanish. 
Visiting  Professor  Wightman's  class,  the 


writer  and  his  wife  noticed  a tall,  sunny  haired 
youth  of  great  accuracy,  force  and  poise.  He 
was  easily  the  superior  of  his  feilow  students. 
The  ruddy  hair  has  now  taken  a decided  halo 
form;  but  the  other  qualities  still  remain,  and 
have  been  among  those  which  have  caused 
him  to  be  named  as  the  successor  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  R.  Wightman, 
first  to  bear  the  title. 
Under  Professor 
Wightman's  benignant 
rule  the  department 
had  usually  a staff  of 
two  teachers  of  French 
i n addition  to  the 
chief;  the  French  Ma- 
jor was  established; 
the  Cercle  Francais 
was  founded,  and  the 
library  of  cullings  from 
clerical  legacies  began 
to  be  a fairly  repre- 
sentative collection  of 
the  writings  of  the 
giants  of  French  and 
Italian  literature. 

Young  Jameson,  the 
brightest  star  in  Profes- 
sor Wightman's  crown, 
shone  with  such  bril- 
liance that  it  was  soon 
seen  that  he  must  be 
kept  in  the  department 
as  a teacher.  He  taught 
with  great  success,  obtained  his  doctorate 
from  the  most  difficult  faculty  in  Europe,  that 
of  the  Paris  Sorbonne,  and  returned  to  teach 
in  Professor  Wightman's  department  with  not 
only  the  coveted  degree,  but  with  a pronuncia- 
tion of  rare  perfection,  a vocabulary  so  rich 
and  varied  as  to  stun  the  rest  of  us,  and  an 
indefatigable  energy  and  interest  in  all  French 
life  and  literature. 

The  god-like  Achilles  soon  became  director 
of  the  Cercle  Francais  by  divine  right,  and 
showed  there  such  fertility  of  invention  and 
command  of  the  interest  of  the  members,  that 
the  cercle  flourished  with  renewed  life.  Pro- 
fessor Jameson  has  published  a valuable  man- 
ual in  French  for  the  use  of  similar  French 
clubs.  The  technical  terms  used  in  conduct- 
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ing  such  meetings  were  almost  unobtainable 
before.  This  manual  has  met  the  need,  and 
furnished  many  ingenius  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing the  meetings  of  interest.  It  has  met  with 
great  appreciation,  as  has  also  the  well  chosen 
and  edited  collection  of  French  songs,  issued 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  Arthur  E.  Hea- 
cox  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Professor  Wightman, 
Professor  Jameson  has  been  head  of  the  de- 
partment. Under  him  the  number  of  teachers 
has  grown  to  a maximum  of  eight.  Spanish 
and  Italian  have  come  more  into  their  own. 
Indeed  Spanish  grew  to  be  so  lusty  a child 
that  it  soon  set  up  housekeeping  for  itself  and 
the  Romance  Department  has  now  six  teachers 
under  its  chief.  The  library  has  continued  to 
grow  and  the  classes  flourish.  Students  have 
grown  to  realize  that  French  is  a real  medium 
for  the  communication  of  ideas,  and  are  learn- 
ing to  use  it  as  such.  Plays  and  lectures  in 
French  are  given  every  year.  A class  in  the 
teaching  of  French  has  been  most  successful 
and  its  students  have  gone  forth  to  further 
study  and  conquest.  The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment inspires  good  work  and  himself  never 
shrinks  from  work  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be 
leading  in  song  or  in  lifting  stage  scenery  into 
place.  His  Alexandrian  ambition,  energy  and  in- 
tense interest  in  so  many  different  fields,  as  well 
as  his  easy  mastery  in  them  all  are  the  despair 
of  our  one  cylinder  minds  and  our  only  fear 
is  that  they  may  burn  his  life  too  rapidly.  He 
is  a chief  ready  always  to  consult  his  teachers, 
who  sees  so  many  attractive  fields  of  conquest 
that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  abandon  any.  He 
commands  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all 
his  colleagues  who  know  him. 

It  would  hurt  the  writer’s  conscience  if  he 
neglected  to  mention  one  factor  in  Professor 
Jameson’s  success.  One  member  of  the  class 
of  1900  especially  admired  Mr.  Jameson. 
Florence  Heath,  too,  was  from  Mansfield,  was 
proud  of  her  classmate  and  fellow  townsman 
and  was  persuaded  to  be  his  helpmate.  That 
she  has  been  in  every  sense.  So  quiet,  so 
modest  is  she  that  many,  perhaps,  may  not 
appreciate  how  much  she  has  aided  in  making 
his  way.  Always  smilingly  ready  to  be  his 
memory  in  details  that  would  otherwise  be 
forgotten  in  his  many  activities,  to  be  his 
property  man  when  he  directs  department 
plays,  to  be  the  kindly  cordial  hostess,  she  is 
a woman  who  has  won  far  more  admiration  • — • 


too  often  perhaps  unexpressed  — than  her  re- 
tiring soul  will  ever  realize.  She  deserves  her 
crown  of  laurel  in  his  triumphs. 


In  lieu  of  the  other  article  mentioned  by 
Professor  Cowdery,  we  would  say  that  “Jamie” 
was  no  less  the  scholar  nor  hustler  in  his  stu- 
dent days  than  he  is  now.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  Aipha  Zeta,  class  president  in  his 
sophomore  year,  played  class  baseball  and 
football,  participated  in  the  Home  Oratorical 
Contest  in  his  senior  year,  was  on  the  Advis- 
ory Board  of  the  Athletic  Association  that 
year  and  gave  the  class  sketch  at  Commence- 
ment. The  Hi-O-Hi  characterization  was 
“ Hearty  his  laugh  and  jovial  his  song.” — The 
Editor. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES 
(Continued  from  page  16) 
sired  to  teach,  has  obtained  and  retained  a 
position. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  department  Is 
doing  Its  share  in  serving  the  local  and  the 
larger  community.  It  is  the  hope  of  Us  mem- 
bers to  more  perfectly  meet  the  needs  of  the 
time  and  of  the  highest  conception  of  educa- 
tion as  experience  and  the  necessary  equip- 
ment increases. 


Hospital  Equipment 

Full  equipment  for  the  new  Dudley  Allen 
Memorial  Hospital,  which  is  now  under  con- 
struction, is  provided  for  in  the  gift  to  the 
college,  in  memory  of  Miss  Myrtle  Grace 
Vial,  ’08. 

Miss  Vial,  who  died  December  14,  1924,  was 
a personal  friend  of  Dr.  Dudley  Allen  in  whose 
memory  the  hospital  was  given. 

The  gift  is  made  by  the  family  of  Miss  Vial 
in  appreciation  of  the  value  and  service  of  a 
modern  hospital  to  the  succeeding  student  gen- 
erations in  Oberlin. 

With  the  building  and  equipment  now  cared 
for  it  is  hoped  that  adequate  endowment  may 
be  secured  to  provide  free  service  to  students 
in  the  hospital  proper  and  in  the  dispensary. 


Wooster  students,  by  a vote  of  450  to  250, 
have  just  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
raising  the  ban  on  dancing.  They  use  the 
same  arguments  in  favor  of  the  dance  as  were 
raised  by  Oberlin  students  some  years  ago.  A 
petition  to  be  signed  by  the  students  will  be 
presented  to  the  faculty  and  trustees. 
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Frank  Tobin,  Friend 

John  G.  Olmstead,  ’Ob 


For  twenty  years  the  unofficial  alumni  head- 
quarters has  been  the  prescription  room  and 
office  at  the  rear  of  Tobin  s Dru^  Store  and 
probably  more  impromptu  reunions  of  Oberlin 
men  have  been  held  there  than  in  any  other 
one  place  in  Oberlin.  This  has  not  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  room  contained  especially 
fine  furniture,  nor  art 
decorations,  nor  material 
conveniences,  tor  no  one 
ever  sat  down  in  the  room, 
but  all  because  of  the 
personality  of  one  man. 

Six  generations  of  col- 
lege men  have  poured 
their  confidences  into  the 
ears  of  this  man.  It  may 
have  been  the  difficulties 
of  their  studies,  their  fi- 
nancial stringency,  their 
joy  or  sorrow'  following 
the  interview  with  a co- 
ed; it  may  have  been  a 
moral  problem ; w'hatever 
it  was,  it  found  an  atten- 
tive listener  and  a sympa- 
thetic advisor  in  Frank 
Tobin,  Friend. 

Some  people  call  him 
Mr.  Tobin,  some  call  him 
Frank,  and  there  are  those 
of  the  feminine  sex  who 
say  Uncle  Frank,  but  every 
one  thinks  of  him  as  Friend. 

Nor  are  the  students 
and  alumni  the  only  ones  w-ho  so  class  him. 
There  are  faculty  members  and  townsfolk 
who  visit  that  rear  room  for  information  and 
counsel  — and  are  proud  to  call  Frank  Tobin, 
Friend. 

It  w'as  in  1875  that  the  elder  Tobins  added 
Frank  to  the  family  circle  on  South  Professor 
Street.  A few-  months  later  they  moved  to 
Elm  Street,  near  Cedar,  and  here  Frank,  the 
lively  rollicking  youngster,  became  the  sedate 
young  man,  and  then  the  husband  and  father. 
He  married  Mabel  E.  Browning,  niece  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  Browning.  They  have  one 
child,  Wallace,  age  nine. 

Frank  graduated  from  high  school  and 
w-ould  have  gone  to  college  but  the  family 


finances  wouldn’t  permit.  He  had  been  work- 
ing in  his  spare  hours  and  during  vacations 
for  the  town  merchants,  but  now-  he  got  a reg- 
ular job  in  the  drug  store  of  F.  E.  Burgess,  on 
the  corner,  at  the  princely  salary  of  $3.00  a 
week.  But  the  salary  quickly  increased  to 
$•1.50  to  $6.00  to  $10.00.  Soon  afterwards  Mr. 

Burgess  moved  his  store 
to  the  building  now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Tobin  and  H. 
F.  Smith  opened  a drug 
store  at  the  old  stand. 
Frank  worked  for  Mr. 
Smith  for  a time  and  then 
shifted  to  a clothing  store. 
Then  he  decided  he  really 
w-anted  to  be  a druggist. 

He  attended  pharmacy 
school  at  Ada.  He  w-ent 
to  Columbus  and  sweated 
for  tw-o  days  over  the 
state  examination.  His  ef- 
fort was  not  in  vain.  The 
coveted  license  came  and 
he  was  a full-fledged 
pharmacist.  He  returned 
to  a clerkship  with  Mr. 
Burgess  and  soon  the  firm 
became  Burgess  & Tobin. 
In  July,  1904  Mr.  Burgess 
withdrew  and  the  new 
sign  read  " Frank  W. 
Tobin,  Druggist.” 

Already  the  young  clerk 
had  made  many  friends 
and  now-  they  multiplied  rapidly.  Business 
grew  and  prosperity  came  to  Frank  Tobin. 
But  along  with  prosperity  came  a sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, a responsibility  to  customers,  to 
friends,  to  the  community  that  had  contributed 
to  his  success. 

For  fifteen  years  he  served  the  tow-n  as 
chairman  of  its  Water  Board,  for  an  equal 
length  of  time  he  has  been  a trustee  of  the 
church:  at  the  present  time  he  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  United  Church’s  Finance  Commit- 
tee. The  Village  Improvement  Society,  the 
Community  Chest,  all  movements  in  the  vil- 
lage look  to  Frank  for  constructive  effort,  if 
not  leadership. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
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the  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Exchange  Club,  made  up  of  the  town’s 
leading  business  men.  He  is  owner  of  val- 
uable real  estate  in  town  and  a large  farm 
south  of  town. 

What  has  made  Frank  Tobin  what  he  is? 
A fellow  business  man  says  it  has  been  “ hard 
work  and  good  judgment  ” ; Frank  says,  “ it  is 
the  association  with  men,  men  like  King,  Bos- 
worth.  Peck,  St.  John,  and  scores  of  others. 
I owe  everything  to  the  people  of  Oberlin.  I 
love  Oberlin  for  what  Oberlin  has  done  for 
me.” 

When  it  was  called  to  his  attention  that  he 
had  done  much  for  the  people  of  Oberlin,  the 
men,  women,  students,  and  children,  hs  re- 
plied, “ That  is  the  joy  of  living.  I get  more 
out  of  doing  for  others  than  they  get  out  of 
it.” 

“ Boy  problems  mostly  solve  themselves  by 
being  given  expression.  I never  tell  a boy 
what  he  should  do,  just  bring  out  the  facts. 
Most  people  do  the  right  thing  when  they  have 
all  the  facts  in  front  of  them.” 

We  might  write  Frank  Tobin,  Pharmacist, 
Banker,  Farmer,  Realtor,  Citizen,  but  we  like 
to  say  Frank  Tobin,  Friend. 


REVIEW  EDITORIAL  MARCH  13 

The  Oberlin  College  Magazine  is  dead.  It 
died  Monday  night  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Associated  Students.  But  as  our 
favorite  Cleveland  paper  would  say,  it  was 
not  unexpected.  And  lest  students  inform  us 
that  we  are  giving  uncalled  for  publicity  to  a 
disgrace,  let  us  announce  that  we  know  it. 
And  if  the  realization  that  the  death  notice  is 
being  read  by  alumni  in  most  of  the  48  states 
and  in  not  a few  foreign  countries  makes  one 
soul  on  the  Oberlin  campus  quicken  with 
shame,  we  shall  rest  unregretting  that  we 
have  deliberately  published  it. 

The  magazine  has  died  not  of  old  age,  nor 
to  any  large  extent  of  lack  of  nourishment; 
the  disorder  was  a functional  one.  The  ori- 
gin was  without  doubt  somewhat  of  a devel- 
opment of  nature,  but  at  any  rate  the  dis- 
ease was  more  constitutional  than  environ- 
mental. If  the  climate  were  better,  probably 
the  magazine  would  have  survived,  but  per- 
haps only  to  suffer  the  same  fate  a season 
later. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  As  the 
question  stands,  it  will  be  brought  before  the 


Board  of  Associated  Students  at  its  meeting 
in  May  or  June.  They  may  think  it  feasible 
to  resurrect  the  magazine  next  year.  But  re- 
member that  the  term  “Associated  Students” 
means  the  whole  body  of  Oberlin  College  stu- 
dents, and  it  is  they  who  are  going  to  decide. 
Can  they  furnish  an  editor  and  a business 
manager  to  begin  work  in  September?  The 
first  thing  they  must  do  is  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions. The  best  magazine  in  the  world  will 
not  get  a list  of  readers  by  setting  up  tables 
in  various  places  and  beckoning  to  the  pass- 
ersby.  If  the  students  know  there  is  a maga- 
zine, that  will  be  the  first  and  cardinal  attrib- 
ute to  success. 

If  there  is  any  conscience,  any  pride,  any 
interest  in  life  or  art,  any  desire  to  grow,  any 
belief  in  literature,  any  love  of  expression  or 
soul  for  beauty,— if  any  of  these  things  exist 
on  this  campus,  let  there  come  forth  men  and 
women,  not  to  mourn  for  the  death  and  pray 
for  a resurrection,  but  with  their  own  bare 
arms  to  effect  a resuscitation  and  prove  to  be- 
lievers in  Oberlin  that  this  event  was  a false 
characterization. 


CHEMISTRY  TEACHERS’  PROBLEMS 

Martin  V.  McGill,  ex-’ll,  teacher  of  chem- 
istry in  the  Lorain  (0.)  High  School,  is 
chairman  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Chemis- 
try Teachers’  Association.  This  Association, 
which  was  organized  largely  through  Mr.  Mc- 
Gill’s influence,  has  set  itself  the  serious  study 
of  six  problems; 

1.  Uniform  laboratory  requirements. 

2.  A suitable  program  for  testing  student 
achievement. 

3.  Proper  correlation  between  chemistry 
and  physics. 

4.  Program  objective  for  students  (60%) 
not  going  to  college. 

5.  What  differentiation  should  there  be  in 
subject  matter  for  fast  and  slow  stu- 
dents. 

6.  Proper  type  of  building  and  physical 
arrangement  for  a chemical  laboratory. 


The  Freshman  class  at  Leland  Stanford  this 
year  includes  sixty  children  of  Alumni.  One 
hundred  Freshmen  at  Cornell  this  year  are 
children  of  Alumni  and  763  have  Cornell  rel- 
atives. One  Freshman  is  the  great-grandson 
of  Ezra  Cornell,  the  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Last  year  only  415  freshmen  indicateil 
that  they  had  Cornell  relatives. 
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Rev.  Samuel  E.  Eastman,  ’72 

W.  C.  Cochran,  ’69 


We  have  been  made  quite  familiar  in  recent 
years  with  the  slogan,  “ Give  until  it  hurts!  ” 
It  is  used,  chiefly,  in  drives  for  money,  and 
sometimes  by  people  who  have  little  concep- 
tion of  what  it  means  to  give  one’s  self  to  a 
service  for  humanity  which  hurts.  There  are 
many  professions  and  occupations  in  which 
this  is  possible — the  medical  and  legal,  tor  in- 
stance, There  is  one,  in  which  it  is  inevitable, 
if  the  man  who  chooses 
it  will  be  true  to  his  call- 
ing— the  Christian  minis- 
try. 

The  life  of  Samual  E. 

Eastman,  who  was  born  at 
Oswegatchie,  New  York, 

May  17,  1846,  graduated 
at  Oberlin  College  in  1872, 
at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1875,  and 
died  at  Daytona,  Florida, 

February  7,  1925,  fur- 

nishes a noble  example  of 
continuous  giving  until  it 
hurts.  He  hardly  ever  had 
much  money  to  give,  but 
he  gave,  without  stint, 
something  of  far  more 
worth  and  influence. 

His  father  was  a pas- 
tor of  rural  churches  in 
Northern  New  York — his 
longest  pastorate  being  at  Lisbon,  a little 
town  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  near  Ogdens- 
burg,  and  the  highest  salary  he  ever  received 
being  ?G00  a year.  Samuel’s  spending  money 
as  a small  boy  was  such  as  he  could  make  by 
raising  vegetables  on  a small  plot  of  ground 
and  selling  them  in  Ogdensburg.  One  year  he 
made  the,  to  him,  munificent  sum  of  $17.48. 
He  was,  then,  thirteen  years  old.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  hired  out  as  a farm  hand  and 
then  secured  enough  to  pay  for  his  schooling 
at  an  academy  in  Malone,  the  county  seat  of 
the  adjoining  county  of  Franklin.  Graduating 
there  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  made  his  first 
great  gift  of  self  to  his  country.  He  enlisted 
in  the  veteran  39th  regiment  of  New  York 
Volunteers.  He  knew  well  that  he  was  not 


engaging  in  a holiday  parade.  That  regiment 
had  been  attached  to  the  Third  Brigade,  of 
the  First  Division,  of  the  Second  Army  Corps, 
General  Hancock  commanding,  and  had  been 
in  almost  all  of  the  important  engagements  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  had  been  liter- 
aT  " shot  to  pieces  ” in  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  Spotsylvania,  and  others,  marking 
the  costly  advance  of  Grant  from  the  Rapidan 
to  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
The  enemy  was  still  un- 
subdued. More  battles 
were  to  follow,  more  pri- 
vations to  be  endured,  the 
ranks  must  be  filled  and 
Samuel  Eastman  said: 
“Here  am  I,  take  me!” 
He  was  made  corporal  as 
soon  as  he  was  mustered 
in,  and  responsibility  for 
the  lives  and  welfare  of 
others  made  him  careless 
of  his  own.  This  healthy 
farmer  boy,  who  had 
never  known  what  serious 
illness  was,  came  out  of 
the  army  at  the  end  of 
the  war  a physical  wreck 
due  to  long  and  wear- 
ing marches,  life  in  the 
trenches,  and  exposure  to 
inclement  weather,  which 
brought  on  pneumonia.  He  barely  escaped 

with  his  life,  and  was  handicapped  all  his  days 
hy  the  effects  of  this  disease  on  throat  and 
lungs. 

Thanking  God  for  sparing  his  life,  he  re- 
solved to  devote  what  was  left  of  it  to  the 
ministry.  Mr.  Finney’s  religious  campaign 

was  well  remembered  in  the  regions  where 
Samuel’s  father  had  lived  and  preached,  and 
Mr.  Finney  had  gone  to  Oberlin  Co’lege  and, 
therefore,  that  was  the  place  to  which  Samuel 
must  go  for  his  classical  and  theological  edu- 
cation. After  some  two  years  spent  in  re- 
cuperating, earning  a little  money  and  brush- 
ing up  his  Latin  and  Mathematics,  he  applied 
for  entrance  to  Oberlin  College  at  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term,  1867.  He  was  fully  qualified 
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to  enter  the  Freshman  class  with  one  excep- 
tion. He  had  had  no  instruction  in  Greek, 
like  many  other  young  men  who  came  from 
schools  where  that  language  was  not  taught. 
A class  of  fourteen  young  men,  lacking  Greek, 
was  made  up  and  put  in  charge  of  the  writer, 
who  was  just  entering  on  the  first  term  of  his 
Junior  year.  Mr.  Eastman  was  assigned  to 
this  class,  and  in  it  were  such  men  as  Theo- 
dore F.  Daniels,  Edward  A.  Paddock,  Jacob  P. 
Riedinger,  Woodford  D.  Smock,  and  Oliver  S. 
Warner,  all  of  whom  graduated  in  1872,  and 
Albert  H.  Kennedy,  who  graduated  in  1873. 
It  was  an  ideal  class,  and  with  but  one  ex- 
ception all  were  diligent  students  and  learned 
from  each  other  more  perhaps  than  they  did 
from  their  teacher,  who  was  from  two  to  five 
years  their  junior.  The  teacher  certainly 
learned  much  from  them. 

For  one  year  after  graduation  Mr.  Eastman 
studied  in  the  Theological  Seminary  and  sup- 
ported himself  by  teaching  Latin  in  the  Pre- 
paratory department.  He  was  offered  a per- 
manent appointment,  but  felt  that  its  accept- 
ance would  be  a virtual  abandonment  of  his 
purpose  to  give  himself  to  the  ministry. 

He  resisted  the  temptation  which  was  strong 
(he  would  have  made  an  ideal  teacher),  and 
as  the  teaching  he  had  already  done  interfered 
with  his  progress  in  the  study  of  Theology,  he 
took  the  decisive  step  of  borrowing  money,  so 
that  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  teach  and 
went  to  Andover  Seminary,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1875.  He  was  ordained  at  Swamp- 
scott,  Massachusetts,  November  16,  1875,  and 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
there  for  three  years.  He  then  accepted  a 
call  to  a new  and  struggling  church  at  New- 
port, Kentucky,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  gave 
himself  to  the  work  of  building  up  this  church, 
until  it  hurt.  When  his  strength  failed  and 
his  voice  gave  out  he  reluctantly  resigned  so 
as  to  regain  his  health  if  possible.  In  the 
three  years  he  served  this  church  he  built  up 
the  congregation  and  established  it  upon  a firm 
foundation  where  it  still  stands — a monument 
to  his  self-devotion  and  God’s  approval. 

His  next  regular  pastorate  was  in  Canan- 
daigua, New  York,  where  he  served  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  for  five  years,  and  until 
failing  strength,  weak  lungs,  and  a lost  voice 
bade  him  to  tender  his  resignation.  It  was 
not  accepted.  He  was  granted  a year’s  leave 
of  absence,  all  hoping  that  in  that  time  he 


would  recover  his  health  and  be  able  to  go  on 
with  the  work.  I have  heard  from  a gentle- 
man who  was  superintendent  of  the  high 
school  at  Canandaigua,  during  a part  of  that 
time,  the  story  of  his  pastorate  and  resigna- 
tion. He  was  so  loved  they  would  not  let 
him  go.  But  his  iii-heaith  was  patent  to  all. 
He  was  unwilling  that  the  church  should  suffer 
for  want  of  a real  pastor.  The  difllculty  was 
solved  by  their  proposing  that,  during  the  in- 
terim, Eastman’s  wife  (nee  Annis  B.  Ford, 
Oberlin,  ’75)  should  act  as  pastor,  conduct  the 
religious  services  and  do  the  pastoral  work  for 
which  she  was  qualified.  She  began  her  pulpit 
work  by  reading  selected  sermons  to  the  con- 
gregation, but  the  deacons  urged  her  to  give 
them  sermons  of  her  own  and  she  complied. 
She  was  noted  at  college  for  her  power  of 
clear  expression,  both  in  speaking  and  writing. 
She  was  never  at  a loss  for  the  fitting  word 
and  had  a very  lucid  style.  The  Superin- 
tendent had  never  heard  a woman  preach  be- 
fore, but  thought  it  they  were  all  like  Mrs. 
Eastman  it  would  be  better  to  man  all  the 
pulpits  with  women.  The  Superintendent  said 
Mr.  Eastman  was  loved  by  all  tbe  people  of 
the  village  and  most  of  all  by  the  children. 
His  sympathetic  nature  was  evident  at  a 
glance,  his  gentle  manner  and  kindly  toler- 
ation put  at  ease  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  his  influence  for  good  was  un- 
equaled by  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  com- 
munity. While  his  wife  conducted  public 
services  he  still  did  much  of  the  pastoral  work, 
comforting  those  who  were  sick  and  in  dis- 
tress, arresting  the  course  of  any  boy  or  girl 
inclined  to  be  wayward.  It  was  never  ac- 
complished by  scolding,  or  accusation,  but  by 
some  hint  or  story  which  would  stick  in  the 
listener’s  mind  and  help  his  conscience  to 
overcome  evil. 

For  a time  Mr.  Eastman  worked  on  a small 
farm  which  gave  him  healthful  occupation  in 
the  open  air  and  helped  him  to  overcome  any 
discouragement  or  depression  he  might  feel 
as  a result  of  his  inability  to  continue  in  active 
service. 

Later  he  went  into  the  grocery  business  in 
Canandaigua  with  a young  man.  He  could 
whisper,  when  he  could  not  talk,  and  be  kept 
in  touch  with  the  children  and  young  folks 
who  came  to  his  store  on  errands.  As  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  he  could  ever  preach 
again,  his  wife  was  invited  to  become  the 
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pastor  ot  the  Church  and  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  pastor  of  the  large  and  influential 
Park  Congregational  Church  in  Elmira,  ass'.st- 
ed  in  the  ordination  services.  He  learned  all 
about  the  Eastmans  at  this  time  and,  later, 
when  he  felt  the  need  of  asssistance  in  his  own 
pulpit  and  pastoral  work,  he  asked  his  church 
to  call  the  Eastmans,  which  they  did  in  1894. 

When  Dr.  Beecher  died  in  1900,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eastman  were  called  to  be  joint  pastors 
of  the  Church  and  continued  as  such  until 
Mrs.  Eastman’s  death  in  1910.  About  a year 
after  Mrs.  Eastman’s  death.  Rev.  A.  G.  Corn- 
well  was  called  to  be  Associate  Pastor  and  this 
relationship  lasted  for  about  six  years,  when 
Mr.  Eastman  was  obliged  to  give  up  active 
church  work.  He  frequently  preached,  there- 
after, and  spoke  at  meetings  ot  the  congrega- 
tion, but  his  most  useful  work  was  kindly,  un- 
obtrusive, helpful  companionship  with  those 
who  seemed  to  be  in  need,  and  in  sayings  and 
doings,  ot  which  no  public  mention  is  made 
and  no  earthly  record  kept.  We  can  only 
guess  at  the  amount,  and  exacting  nature  of 
such  work,  but  all  who  knew  Eastman  know 
that  he  gave  to  the  limit  of  his  ability  and  to 
his  own  hurt.  No  one  who  has  not  had  actual 
experience  as  a pastor  in  a large  city  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  emotional  strain  to  which  such 
a person  is  almost  daily  subjected.  Pity  for 
one  in  distress  hurts  more  than  work  and  is 
more  wearing  on  mind  and  body.  The  char- 
acter and  ex-tent  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  work  and 
influence  in  Elmira  is  reflected  in  the  loving 
tributes  which  have  appeared  in  the  Elmira 
press  since  his  death,  and  the  resolutions 
passed  at  a meeting  of  the  Park  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  things  that  were  said 
and  written  about  him: 

’’Long  years  had  he  devoted  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  years  sanctified  with 
a multitude  of  good  works  done  graciously, 
done  gladly,  willingly,  hopefully,  trust- 
fully, after  the  manner  ot  his  Master  whom 
he  so  faithfully  served  and  emulated. 

"His  had  been  a life  of  struggle  and 
hardship  and  work  ail  through  the  years 
but  realization  of  that  tact  did  not  come 
home  to  his  friends  until  they  read  the  ac- 
counts of  his  life.  From  association  with 
Dr.  Eastman  himself  one  would  never  know 
that  he  had  a trouble,  a sorrow,  a cross  to 
hear.  He  was  ever  cordial,  genial,  gentle- 
manly and  gracious. 

"He  lived  the  gospel  that  he  preached;  to 
minister,  in  the  sense  of  being  a real 


service  to  his  fellows  was  his  ideal  ot  life; 
and  truly  useful  and  beautiful  was  that 
life. 

"The  soul  of  sincerity  was  Samuel  East- 
man. Chivalrous  was  his  nobility  ot  char- 
acter. Great  were  his  works  and  great  is 
his  reward,  for  it  is  written  that  the  words 
of  good  and  just  men  shall  live  after  them. 

“The  years  of  Dr.  Eastman’s  service  in 
Elmira  had  left  an  impress  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  city  which 
will  not  easily  be  effaced.  His  personal 
charm  and  broad  culture,  his  intensive 
knowledge  of  history  and  philosophy,  his 
deep  interest  in  social  questions  and  all 
that  pertains  to  the  common  good  ot  the 
community  have  made  him  a man  re- 
spected and  admired  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  church. 

Resolutions  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
E.  Eastman,  by  members  of  Park  Church; 

"Nearly  31  years  ago,  in  the  spring  ot 
1894,  there  came  to  the  Park  Church  ot 
Elmira  as  associate  pastors  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  K.  Beecher,  Annis  Ford  Eastman 
and  her  husband,  Samuel  Elijah  Eastman. 
Mr.  Eastman  at  that  time  was  48  years  old, 
in  the  prime  of  his  intellectual  vigor,  al- 
though as  the  result  of  service  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  Civil  w-ar,  broken 
in  physical  health.  The  people  of  this 
church  accepted  the  gentle  and  beautiful 
service  of  this  loving  couple  who  came  so 
naturally  into  the  life  of  the  institution 
built  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beecher,  and  for 
more  than  a generation  now  Samuel  E. 
Eastman  has  left  an  impression  upon  this 
city  that  can  never  be  lost  or  forgotten 
or  changed. 

“This  church  has  been  wonderfully 
blessed  in  the  lives  of  four  people,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beecher  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eastman. 
They  were  all  gentle  people  but  the 
strength  ot  their  characters  and  the  spirit 
ot  their  living  made  this  church  an  unique 
institution  — ‘a  seedling  church,’  Mr. 
Beecher  called  it. 

“The  last  of  this  wonderful  quartet  to 
leave  us  is  Mr.  Eastman.  His  daily  living 
and  his  prayers  revealed  his  contact  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  Universe.  His  character 
and  saintly  living  show  in  his  face  and 
gentle  manner.  Upon  the  civic  life  of  the 
city  he  left  an  influence  that  will  remain 
for  generations  though  hardly  suspected 
by  the  casual  citizen.  Upon  his  life  we 
look  as  upon  that  of  a nearly  perfect  man. 
God  was  with  him  — the  divine  Spirit  was 
in  him. 

“Therefore,  We,  the  members  of  the  Park 
Church,  hearing  with  sorrow  of  the  pass- 
ing on  Saturday  morning,  February  7,  1925, 
in  Florida,  of  our  beloved  Pastor  Emeritus, 
do  now  adopt  this  testimonial  of  our  sor- 
row at  his  death  and  our  rejoicing  that 
we  have  known  him  and  his  blessed  min- 
istry so  many  years.” 
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OBERLIN  IN  SHANSI 


The  New  Work  for  Girls  in  Oberlin-in-Shansi 

Alzina  C.  Munger,  Carleton,  ’13 


When  the  news  reached  Taiku  that  the 
students  of  Oberlin  wished  to  have  their 
contributions  help  in  work  for  girls  as  w'ell 
as  for  boys,  it  was  joyfully  received  in  the 
south  suburb,  where  the  Precious  Dew  Gir  s’ 
School  is  located.  For  the  past  two  years, 
the  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Association  has 


is  named.  (“Precious  Dew”  is  a translation 
of  the  Chinese  surnames  of  Miss  Bird  and  Miss 
Partridge,  which  are  combined  in  the  Chinese 
name  of  the  school).  After  1900  came  Mary 
Williams  Hemingway,  ’99,  Flora  K.  Heebner, 
’03,  and  Daisie  Gehman  Fairfield,  ’07.  There 
has  been  an  intermission  of  a few  years  dur- 
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made  a substantial  contribution  to  the  sup;o;t 
of  the  Junior  High  School  department  of  that 
school.  There  has  not  only  been  this  financial 
relationship  with  Oberlin,  but  f.om  its  very 
beginning  the  school  has  had  rersonal  con- 
nections which  make  “ 0-Bai-Lin  ” a familiar 
name  to  our  girls.  We  are  prcud  to  be  able 
to  claim  Mrs.  L.  L.  Davis  as  the  founder  of 
the  school.  Before  1900  she  opened  the  first 
little  school  in  Jen  T’sun,  a village  in  Taiku 
County.  After  she  went  to  America,  it  was  in 
cliarge  of  Miss  Partridge,  an  Oberlin  woman, 
one  of  the  two  martyrs  for  whom  the  schocl 


ing  which  a non-Oberlinite  has  been  in  charge, 
but  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  Miss 
Liu,  now  a student  at  Oberlin,  will  be  back  as 
principal  of  the  school. 

The  Junior  High  Schcoi  corresponds  to  one 
in  America,  covering  three  years’  wo;k  above 
the  seventh  grade.  There  were  22  students 
enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  terra  in 
the  two  courses,  an  academic  and  a normal 
course,  in  addition  to  the  40  students  in  the 
primary  school  and  the  25  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  normal  course  was  the  fir.st  one  estab- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Clarmont  P.  Doane,  Shansi  Appointee 


Monty  Doane  is  Oberlin’s  1925  representa- 
tive to  Shansi.  This  fact  was  made  known  to 
the  student  body  in  chapel  services  recently 
when  the  appointee  made  his  initial  pub  ic  ap- 
pearance under  his  newly  acquired  title. 
Although  the  choice  of  a representative  to  go 
to  Oberlin-in-China  at  the 
close  of  the  present  aca- 
demic year  was  voted 
more  than  two  weeks 
before  by  the  Shansi 
committee,  the  name  of 
the  honored  student  was 
kept  secret.  The  choice 
was  made  from  the  larg- 
est number  ever  to  apply 
for  the  post. 

The  appointee  is  dis- 
tinctly a product  of  Ohio, 
having  been  born  and 
raised  in  Lorain,  whence 
he  came  two  years  ago 
last  fall  to  enter  Oberlin 
College.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent a junior  and  holds 
such  distinctions  as  being 
a varsity  letter  man  in 
football  for  two  years, 
president  of  the  Men’s 
Building,  art  editor  of  the  1923  HiO-Hi,  sec- 
retary-treasurer during  the  past  semester  for 
Phi  Kappa  Pi  Literary  Society,  and  a member 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cabinet.  In  his  freshman 
year  his  name  appeared  among  the  “ Fresh- 
man Tenth.” 

Doane’s  full  name,  although  he  is  reticent 
about  admitting  it,  is  Clarmont  Paul  Doane. 
Early  playmates  dubbed  him  "Monty,”  how- 
ever, and  Monty  it  has  remained  ever  since  to 
the  extent  that  he  signs  his  name  Monty  and 
never  bothers  with  quotation  marks.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  it  is  likely  that  China  will  know 
him  merely  as  Monty  Doane. 

Doane  has  a record  for  high  school  accom- 
plishments along  varied  lines.  At  Lorain  high 
school  visitors  are  shown  with  pride  the  "Sen- 
ior Service  Cup”  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
graduating  boy  and  girl  who  are  considered 
by  the  faculty  the  " most  all-round  ” in  their 
class.  Monty  Doane’s  name  heads  the  list 
of  men. 


The  National  High  School  Honor  Society, 
to  which  are  elected  students  among  the 

first  one-tenth  in  grades,  voted  Doane 

membership.  Football  and  basketball,  the 
French  club  and  the  Chem’stry  club  also 

claimed  his  attention  while  in  high  school 

and  favored  him  with 
leadership. 

Ted  Forbes  and  Sam 
Wilson  are  the  Oherlin 
students  at  present 
serving  in  the  Shansi 
school  in  the  city  of 
Taiku.  Sam  Wilson  will 
return  to  America  in  the 
summer  and  the  new 
appointee  will  take  his 
place  for  the  usual  two- 
year  period.  Doane  ex- 
pects to  return  to  Ober- 
lin to  graduate. 

“I  appreciate  the 
responsibilities  of  the  joh 
Oberlin  has  given 
me.  And  my  sincere  hope 
is  that  I may  faith- 
fully carry  out  my 
duties  as  is  worthy 
of  the  post,”  said  Doane, 
when  informed  of  his  election. 


Shansi  Day  in  Chapel 

A Shansi  Day  program  was  held  February 
27,  in  the  chapel,  which  had  been  gorgeously 
decorated  with  Chinese  banners  in  red  and 
gold.  As  seen  from  the  gallery,  the  place  pre- 
sented a most  picturesque  appearance.  The 
speakers  were  Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Davis  who  pre- 
sented the  new  banner,  and  Rev.  Watts  O.  Pye, 
who  gave  the  annual  Shansi  address.  The  lat- 
ter, after  a word  of  greeting,  paid  a tribute  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Wynn  Fairfield,  and  Sam  Wil- 
son. He  said  that  the  work  of  the  school  in 
China  is  to  prepare  Chinese  leaders  for  work 
in  various  districts  of  China.  He  said  there 
was  a renaissance  going  on  in  China  among 
the  students  and  Oberlin-in-Shansi  is  playing 
a big  role  in  it. 
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First  Woman  Representative 


Miss  Lan  Hua  Liu,  a graduate  of  Yen  Ching 
college,  China,  and  at  present  a senior  in 
Oberlin  college,  has  been  selected  as  Oberlin’s 
woman  representative  to  the  girls’  school  in 
Shansi,  according  to  the  announcement  made 
during  annual  Shansi  program.  Miss  Liu  will 
complete  a year  of  grad- 
uate work  in  June, 

1926,  and  will  return  to 
China  to  assume  her  work 
in  the  eastern  school  the 
following  September. 

Miss  Liu  comes  from  an 
ancestry  of  Chinese  schol- 
ars and  merchants.  Her 
grandfather,  who  was 
converted  to  Christianity 
by  American  missionaries 
was  the  first  teacher  of 
H.  H.  K’ung,  Oberlin’s 
first  representative  to  the 
Shansi  school. 

Following  the  Boxer  up- 
rising, in  wh  i c h Miss 
Liu’s  mother  and  grand- 
father were  killed,  she 
was  taken  by  American 
missionaries  to  Peking, 
where  she  was  educated 
in  Yen  Ching  college. 

During  her  undergraduate 
days  Miss  Liu  was  active 
in  many  extra  curriculum 
activities.  She  was  president  of  the  College 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  two  years. 

Following  her  graduation  from  the  Chinese 
college  Miss  Liu  taught  for  seven  years  in  the 
Shansi  girls’  school.  Upon  the  completion  of 
her  graduate  work  she  will  return  to  China  in 
the  fall  of  1926  to  become  connected  with  the 
girls’  school  of  the  Oberlin  institution  in  China. 

The  local  Shansi  committee  feeis  that  in  this 
capacity  Miss  Liu  will  he  able  to  develop  the 
girls’  school  in  Shansi  as  Mr.  K’ung  has  the 
boys’  department  of  the  institution.  It  is  hoped 
that  her  appointment*  to  this  post  will  be  but 
an  initial  step  toward  the  development  of  a co- 
educational Oherlin-in  China  school. 

Shansi  Folk  in  Oberlin 

Thirteen  people  hailing  from  Shansi  were  the 
guests  of  President  King  and  Dr.  Bohn  at  a 


luncheon  at  the  Park  Hotel  on  Shansi  Day. 
The  guest  of  honor  was  Watts  O.  Pye,  T.  ’07, 
the  Shansi  speaker  at  chapel.  This  is  probably 
the  largest  group  of  Shansi  people  who  have 
been  in  Oberlin  at  any  one  time.  The  guests, 
besides  Mr.  Pye,  were  Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Davis  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Williams, 
former  missionaries  t o 
Shansi,  Francis  J.  Hutch- 
ins, who  spent  the  last 
two  years  in  Shansi  as  the 
O b e rlin  representative, 
and  also  the  following  stu- 
dents; Annie  Corbin,  ’26, 
and  Clara  Corbin,  ’28, 
daughters  of  Paul  L.  Cor- 
bin, T.  ’03,  the  first  Ober- 
lin representative  sent  out 
after  the  Boxer  uprising; 
Adelaide  Hemingway,  ’28, 
daughter  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
Hemingway  of  Taiku; 
Miss  Lan  H.  Liu,  ’25,  who 
will  be  the  first  woman 
representative  from  Ober- 
lin : T.  N.  Wen,  ’27 ; Mrs. 
T.  N.  Wen,  Sp.,  Ying  K. 
Nan,  ’28,  Mrs.  Y.  K.  Nan, 
Cons.,  and  David  New.  To 
these  thirteen  who  have 
lived  in  Shansi  might  be 
added  the  name  of  Presi- 
dent King,  who,  though 
never  a resident,  has  been  a visitor  to  Shansi. 

The  New  Work  for  Girls  in 
Oberlin-in-Shansi 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
lished,  and  we  have  had  thirteen  graduates 
from  this  course,  but  1925  will  be  the  first 
year  that  we  shall  have  graduates  from  the 
regular  high  school  course.  This  year  there 
will  be  nine  graduates  altogether  from  the 
two  courses. 

In  comparing  these  girls  with  Junior  High 
School  girls  at  home  I should  say  they  were 
o’.der  and  more  serious  and  take  responsibil- 
ities more  readily.  Their  ages  run  from  12  to 
19.  They  take  parts  in  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, and  in  literary  societies,  such  as  tell- 
ing stories,  giving  discussions,  debating,  etc., 
with  much  greater  self-possession  than  high 
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school  girls  at  home  do.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  not  nearly  so  athletic  or  active. 
This  is  doubtless  because  of  the  age-old  cus- 
tom of  keeping  giris  and  women  closely  within 
doors.  We  stili  have  girls  who  have  had 
bound  feet,  but  I am  glad  to  say  not  many, 
and  last  spring  during  the  long  days,  it  was  a 
great  delight  to  hear  and  see  them  playing 
basketball  before  breakfa.st  and  after  supper. 
They  truly  are  getting  the  spirit  of  good  sports- 
manship and  fair  play  and  love  for  outdoor 
activity  more  and  more. 

The  school  Y.  W.  is  an  active  organization. 
It  arranges  for  Bible  study  classes  and  weekly 
devotional  meetings,  six  or  seven  of  its  mem- 
bers help  in  the  street  Sunday  school,  others 
are  leaders  of  the  seven  groups  of  younger 
girls  which  make  up  the  Rainbow  club,  an  or- 
ganization similar  to  the  Bluebirds  in  America. 
At  Christmas  the  student  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers made  75  little  muffs,  one  for  each  of  their 
little  pupils.  The  Y.  W.  also  gave  a Christmas 
party,  inviting  the  half-day  school  for  girls  in 
a nearby  village,  patients  who  could  come  out 
of  the  hospital,  and  students  of  the  women’s 
school. 

Last  summer,  four  of  the  girls  held  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  schools  in  their  home  villages, 
which  means  their  voluntarily  giving  up  four 
or  five  weeks  of  the  vacation  time  to  a dally 
teaching  schedule  of  not  less  than  three  hours. 
The  subjects  taught  in  these  schools  are  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  Bible  stories,  singing, 
and  games. 

We  are  indeed  proud  and  happy  to  have 
Lan  Hua  Liu  as  the  first  representative  of  our 
Shansi  women  in  Oberlin  and  hope  that  while 
she  is  there  she  may  meet  many  of  the  alumni 
and  answer  many  of  the  questions  which  come 
to  your  minds  about  her  people  and  the  school 
in  which  we  are  now  mutually  interested. 


Shansi  Banner 

A beautiful  crimson  and  gold  banner,  sent 
by  the  students  of  Shansi,  was  presented  at 
chapel  on  Shansi  Day  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Lord 
Davis,  recently  returned  from  China.  “ This 
pennant,”  she  stated,  " bearing  as  it  does  100 
Chinese  characters  meaning  ‘ long  life  ’ is  a 
message  wishing  you  in  Oberlin  100  years  of 
abundant  life  and  living.”  The  banner  has 
been  hung  on  the  front  wall  of  the  chapel  to 
the  north  of  the  platform.  Another  banner 


from  Shansi  has  been  hanging  for  a number  of 
years  in  a relative  position  on  the  other  side 
of  the  platform. 


Rangoon,  as  Seen  by  M.  Alice 
Ward,  ’15 

Rangoon  is  a city  of  about  300,000  and  is 
very  well  worth  visiting.  It  is  in  Burma  and 
one  finds  the  Burmese  people  different  and 
interesting.  There  are  many  Indians  in  the 
city,  too,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  tourist  to 
recognize  the  distinction.  The  costumes  are 
varied.  Both  the  men  and  women  wear  a 
piece  of  cloth  draped  around  them  like  a skirt. 
Many  of  the  men  have  theirs  tucked  up  around 
the  waists,  leaving  their  legs  bare.  Streaks 
of  red  and  white  paint  are  commonly  seen  on 
the  foreheads,  which  is  a mark  of  religion  or 
cast.  The  men  often  have  bobbed  hair,  some- 
times all  shaved  but  one  strand  which  is  sup- 
posed to  help  draw  them  up  to  heaven.  The 
Burmese  women  have  their  hair  coiled  around 
like  the  crown  of  a hat  and  many  times  a 
flower  on  the  side.  The  most  common  sight, 
too,  is  rings  in  noses  and  ears,  and  on  ankles 
and  toes.  Sometimes  a woman’s  nose  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  them.  Often  her  ear- 
lobe is  torn  down  and  a'  ring  on  the  bottom. 
Nearly  all  the  women  smoke  great  long  huge 
cigars.  The  men  chew  something  which 
makes  their  lips  and  tongue  very  red,  and 
everywhere  one  sees  the  red  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  markets  and  bazaars  are  most  interest- 
ing. The  sellers  squat  on  a platform  and  the 
customer  often  sits  down  on  the  edge  to  look 
at  the  wares.  The  natives  all  seem  to  be 
friends  and  pass  along  from  one  to  another 
anything  they  think  you  might  want.  Out- 
side the  market  the  sidewalk  is  lined  with 
venders.  Once  we  saw  an  interesting  thing 
happen.  All  of  a sudden  venders  picked  up 
their  goods  and  ran  inside  the  market.  As  we 
looked  in  the  distance,  we  saw  why.  An  Eng- 
lish policeman,  followed  by  a native  policeman, 
was  confiscating  all  the  goods  they  could  grab. 
We  spoke  to  him  and  he  explained  that  these 
were  unauthorized  venders  and  were  not  al- 
lowed there.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  he  had 
gone,  they  all  came  out,  but  he  said,  if  they 
didn’t  scare  them  once  in  a while  like  that, 
the  streets  would  be  so  full  of  them,  one 
couldn’t  walk.  It  was  all  taken  good-naturedly. 

(Continued  on  page  34-) 
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Faculty 

Professor  R.  A.  Budington  gave  the  Mid-year 
Commencement  address  at  the  Central  high 
school,  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  the  subject:  “The 
Commands  of  Nature.” 

Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  is  to  be  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  April  10,  speaking  before  the  Physical 
Education  association. 

Professor  George  Hubbard  is  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science 
meeting  at  Wooster,  April  3 and  4. 

Dean  Charles  G.  Rogers  was  in  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  March  17  and  18,  attending  a meeting 
of  the  National  Research  Council. 

At  the  joint  sessions  of  the  Ohio  Music 
Teachers  and  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Music 
clubs,  to  be  held  in  Coiumbus,  April  20-24,  Pro- 
fessor Maurice  Kessler  will  read  a paper  on  the 
Development  of  the  Stringed  Instruments,  in- 
cluding aiso  the  Development  of  the  Piano. 
The  paper  will  be  read  at  the  Ftiday  session, 
April  23rd,  and  will  be  followed  by  a short  re- 
cital on  the  Viola  d’Amore. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  attended  a meeting 
of  the  American  Football  Rules  committee  in 
New  York  City,  March  13  and  14.  On  March 
16  he  was  in  Columbus  at  the  Ohio  Conference 
Managers  association.  He  will  attend  the 
Ohio  Colleges  association,  section  of  physical 
education,  at  Ohio  State  university  on  April  3 
and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Midwest  Sec- 
tion of  American  Physical  Education  associa- 
tion in  Chicago,  April  9-11. 

Professor  W.  D.  Cairns  addressed  the  Detroit 
Mathematics  club  during  the  month  of  March. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
left  March  10  on  a three-weeks’  trip  through 
Florida  in  the  interests  of  the  college. 

Professor  G.  C.  Hastings  has  been  obliged 
to  give  up  his  classes  in  the  Conservatory  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  school  year  on  ac- 
count of  his  health.  He  underwent  a serious 
operation  last  fall,  but  resumed  work  later  in 
the  winter. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  a series  of  religious  meetings  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  all  races  and  creeds 
met.  The  attendance  at  his  meetings,  held 
daily  at  noon,  increased  from  800  to  1,500.  He 


was  also  a speaker  at  the  Student  Volunteer 
Convention  in  Wooster  last  month. 

Professor  Lloyd  W.  Taylor  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  a member  of  the  committee  wh’ch 
is  to  conduct  the  nation  wide  $17,500,000  cam- 
paign for  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  will 
direct  campaign  activities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oberlin. 

Assistant  Professor  Hartson  gave  a report 
on  “The  Comparison  between  Intelligence  of 
High  School  Seniors  and  College  Freshmen” 
before  the  Committee  on  Intelligence  Tests  of 
the  Ohio  College  association  at  Columbus. 

In  a review  of  “The  Fundamentals  of  Music” 
by  Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  written  for 
Jacob’s  Orchestra  Monthly,  Lloyd  Loar  says: 
“We  predict  that  many  a future  musical  gen- 
ius will  find  himself  through  this  book  and 
that  American  music  wi'l  owe  Professor  Gehr- 
kens and  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
clubs  an  extensive  debt  of  gratitude  for  its 
publication.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Edward 
I.  Bosworth,  ‘ Clear  thinker  and  inspiring 
teacher  whose  habit  of  expressing  funda- 
mental truth  in  simple  words  has  been  great 
inspiration  to  the  author.’  The  thought  ex- 
pressed in  this  dedication  would  serve  well  as 
comment  on  the  book  dedicated.” 

Professor  William  J.  Horner  has  gone  to 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  to  recuperate  from  a 
nervous  breakdown. 

Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead,  the  Alumni  Secretary, 
spoke  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  March  1 on  the  sub- 
ject of  “Changes  which  I have  noticed  as  tak- 
ing place  in  Oberlin  in  the  past  twenty  years.” 


Harmonics 

James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Lehmann  are  to  be  on 
leave  of  absence  the  first  semester  of  the  com- 
ing year.  They  plan  to  make  London  their 
headquarters.  Mr.  Lehmann  will  visit  the 
various  .music  schools  about  there  and  be- 
come better  acqquainted  with  the  leading 
English  theorists  and  their  methods.  Ho  also 
plans  to  do  some  research  amongst  the  wealth 
of  old  manuscripts  which  London  libraries 
treasure. 

Ernest  Dohnanyi,  Hungarian  pianist,  com- 
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poser  and  conductor,  in  a recital  here,  was  at 
his  best  in  his  own  music.  The  Hungarian 
Rural  Suite,  sketches  without  program  titles, 
were  based  on  folk  themes  which  Dohnanyi 
had  caught  on  a phonograph  while  touring  his 
country.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  New 
York  City  alumni  to  know  that  Dohnanyi  com- 
posed some  of  these  sketches  while  in  their 
city.  He  said  that  he  liked  to  compose  in  New 
York  because  there  was  nothing  to  see  there. 
As  the  Suite  shows,  he  loves  the  country. 

Mine.  Maria  Ivogun  roused  a rainy  night 
audience  to  an  enthusiasm  seldom  reached 
here.  In  her  program  she  ranged  from 
Brahms  to  the  Blue  Danube  Waltz— not  such 
a step  after  all,  at  least  for  Brahms,  who  used 
to  keep  a volume  of  the  Strauss  Waltzes  on 
his  piano.  Her  singing  was  almost  equally 
beautiful  in  the  coloratura  and  the  lyric  num- 
bers. It  was  a pleasure  to  have  an  accom- 
ist  who  was  not  at  all  negative,  although  at 
times  the  mannerisms  of  the  individual  Max 
Jaffe  were  disturbing. 

The  musical  organizations  of  Oberlin  High 
School,  directed  by  members  of  the  School 
Music  department,  presented  Rhys  Herbert’s 
operetta  “Will  Tell”  in  Warner  Hall,  March 
7th.  Professor  Gehrkens  was  the  general  di- 
rector and  Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  the  dra- 
matic coach.  Several  conservatory  students 
aided  as  principals.  The  performance  was 
excellent. 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  to  Mr. 
George  C.  Hastings.  After  resuming  his  work 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  it 
soon  seemed  wise  that  he  gain  more  strength 
before  continuing  such  a taxing  schedule.  His 
many  friends  are  wishing  him  a speedy  re- 
covery. 

The  large  chorus  of  the  Musical  Union  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  Wolf-Perrari  “ Nuova 
V’ita.”  There  is  a suave  melodious  quality  in 
this  work  w'hich  is  far  from  the  polyphonic 
mdlange  that  so  many  modern  choral  works 
offer.  Frederick  Baer,  who  created  a sensa- 
tion in  the  festival  two  years  ago  when  he 
sang  the  part  of  Christ  in  Franck’s  “Beati- 
tudes,” has  been  engaged  for  the  principle  solo 
part.  Jeanette  Vreeland,  who  appeared  here 
last  season  with  the  Union,  is  the  other  solo- 
ist. The  Cleveland  Symphony  assists.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  “New  Life”  the  Union  is  to  sing 
the  Grail  Scene  from  Wagner’s  “Parsifal.” 
This  choral  concert  comes  the  evening  of  May 
2nd.  On  the  preceding  night  there  will  be  a 


Symphony  Concert  by  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra. 

So  that  the  committee  on  Graduate  Study 
may  have  more  material  on  which  to  base  the 
revision  of  the  regulations  and  requirements 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Music, 
meetings  of  the  various  departments  are  be- 
ing heid. 

Members  of  the  course  in  “The  School  Or- 
chestra and  its  Problems”  recently  presented 
an  afternoon  concert  of  their  arrangements. 
Cecil  Forsyth,  in  a number  of  the  New  Music 
Review  some  months  ago,  had  an  article  titled 
“ Orchestration  at  Oberlin,”  in  which  the  prac- 
tical value  of  this  course  taught  by  Mr. 
Heacox  was  highly  commended. 

Mr.  Belleman,  a representative  of  the  Juillard 
Foundation,  recently  heard  a number  of  our 
more  advanced  students  with  a view  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  granting  scholarship  aid.  It  is  hoped 
that  several  of  these  candidates  will  be  called 
to  New  York  city  for  examination,  in  which  case 
expenses  to  that  city  are  paid.  The  Founda- 
tion is  not  only  maintaining  the  work  at  its 
own  recently  established  Conservatory  but  is 
expanding  the  field  of  its  aid  so  that  students 
in  other  select  conservatories  may  receive 
help  from  the  Juillard  Endowment.  This  aid  is 
granted  purely  on  the  basis  of  talent,  not  of 
need.  Most  educators  feel  that  such  aid  of 
exceptional  students  in  well  established  con- 
servatories will  be  of  more  value  to  the  de- 
velopment of  American  music  than  the  endow- 
ment of  one  new  highly  centralized  conserva- 
tory. 


Student  Life 

R.  N.  Hitchcock,  ’25 

To  anyone  reading  this  column  it  surely 
must  seem  that  we  are  afflicted  with  the  mal- 
ady of  extreme  busyness,  but  it  does  not  occur 
to  me  that  it  is  a symptom,  as  Stevenson  said, 
of  deficient  vitality.  However  that  may  be, 
the  campus  has  been  very  busy  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  There  have  been  addresses  on 
Washington’s  birthday,  during  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  on  Shansi  Day,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
monthly  lecture;  concerts,  solo  and  ensemble; 
intercollegiate  debates;  and  revengeful  basket- 
ball games. 

Japanese-American  Relations  is  a biting  sub- 
ject for  a talk  in  a cosmopolitan  community, 
but  Miss  Isabelle  McCausland,  sociology  pro- 
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lessor  in  Kobe  College,  Japan,  used  this  as 
her  topic  in  a lecture  in  Council  Hall  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  February  18.  She  believes 
the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act  was  a very  undip- 
lomatic piece  of  legislation.  However,  she 
said  that  the  act  was  probably  passed  not  be- 
cause the  majority  of  Americans  wished  to 
offer  a deliberate  affront  to  Japan,  but  because 
they  were  too  indifferent  to  look  into  the  true 
facts  of  the  case. 

Advocating  an  aristocracy  of  intellect.  Grove 
Patterson,  '05,  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  de- 
livered the  Washington’s  Birthday  address  in 
Finney  Chapel  on  the  morning  of  February  22. 
He  pictured  George  Washington  as  the  “true 
aristocrat”;  and  drawing  his  moral  lesson 
from  the  life  of  the  father  statesman,  he  said: 
“Responsibility,  not  arrogance,  characterizes 
the  aristocracy  which  is  to  assume  the  rule 
of  the  world.” 

The  annual  Washington’s  Birthday  reception 
was  held  in  the  Art  Building  on  that  evening. 
Although  for  the  last  year  or  two  the  reception 
was  placed  on  “probation,”  there  was  no  oc- 
casion given  for  further  fear  that  this  rare 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  faculty  would  be 
dropped,  for  the  attendance  even  exceeded  the 
expectations. 

Concluding  his  series  of  addresses  on  “ The 
Four-Square  Religion  ” on  the  evening  of 
the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Dr.  Albert 
W.  Palmer  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  said  that 
“ Religion  is  not  simply  a friendship  or  a 
quest  tor  truth  or  a mystical  communion; 
it  is  all  of  these  plus  creative  effort.”  His  four 
lectures,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, Thursday  morning  and  evening,  bore  the 
foregoing  phrases  tor  titles.  Classes  in  the 
college  and  conservatory  were  suspended  on 
Thursday  in  observance  of  the  day. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  was  followed  hy  Shansi 
Day  when  the  announcement  of  the  Shansi 
representative  for  the  next  two  years  was 
made.  Mr.  Watts  O.  Pye  delivered  the  address 
of  the  occasion.  The  annual  Shansi  meeting 
of  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  held  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday  evening  in  Warner  Hall.  Mrs. 
Lydia  Lord  Davis  gave  a talk  on  her  experi- 
ences in  Taiku  before  “Oberlin  in  China”  was 
established. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Ross,  head  of  the  So- 
ciology department  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, delivered  the  monthly  lecture  for 


March,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month  in 
Finney  Chapel,  speaking  on  India  from  whence 
he  has  recently  returned.  He  said,  in  con- 
cluding his  speech,  “India  is  not  ready  for  self- 
government,  but  I think  there  is  enough  of  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  in  the  English  people  so  that 
when  they  feel  India  is  ready  for  home  rule, 
they  will  grant  it.” 

To  sit  in  l^hnney  Chapel  and  hear  a speech 
delivered  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  not  common, 
but  chapel  on  Wednesday,  March  4,  was  just 
that.  One  thousand  students  heard  President 
Coolidge’s  Inauguration  address,  just  as  did 
thousands  of  other  students  and  people 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Physics 
department  reversed  the  function  of  the  ampli- 
fier, and  in  conjunction  with  wireless  appar- 
atus used  the  loud  speakers,  which  were  in- 
stalled a few  years  ago  to  aid  the  acoustics  of 
the  chapel,  to  receive  the  message  which  was 
relayed  through  a Cleveland  station. 

Dr.  Julius  Richter  of  the  department  of  the- 
ology of  the  University  of  Berlin  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  on  “Missions”  in  the  First 
Church  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
March  2,  3,  and  4.  He  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  Orient  is  in  a period  of  renaissance, 
and  that  the  Asiatics  will  suffer  the  fate  which 
Italy  and  Spain  felt  in  the  Western  Renais- 
sance if  the  Protestantism  of  the  Occident  is 
not  strong  enough  to  direct  their  growth  into 
the  right  channels. 

The  musical  events  of  the  month  have  been 
many  and  not  far  between.  The  last  concert 
of  the  Conservatory  Trio  was  presented  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  3,  in  Warner  Hall. 
Professors  (Mrs.)  Bennett,  Kessler  and  Goerner 
were  assisted  by  two  Cleveland  orchestra  art- 
ists, Mr.  Ralph  Silverman  and  Mr.  Carlton 
Cooley,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Quintet  in 
F minor  by  Brahms.  Beethoven’s  Trio  in  E 
flat  was  also  played. 

Maria  Ivogun,  coloratura  soprano,  presented 
the  third  recital  of  the  Conservatory  Artist 
Recital  Course  in  Finney  Chapel  on  Tuesday 
evening,  March  10.  She  is  on  her  second  tour 
of  America  and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
foremost  opera  singers  of  today.  Her  recital 
met  with  much  praise  from  those  competent 
to  judge. 

A rare  treat  was  given  to  music  lovers  in 
Oberlin  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  17,  when 
Mme.  Wanda  Landowska,  Polish  harpsichord- 
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1st,  gave  a recital,  in  IVarner  Hall.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  16  years  that  Oberlin  has 
heard  a harpsichord.  Candles  were  used  foi 
illumination  of  a mediaeval  cetting  in  order 
to  bring  the  spirit  hack  to  the  court  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  instrument  which  Mine.  Lan- 
dowska played  was  an  exact  replica  of  one 
used  by  Bach,  with  registers  for  imitating  the 
flute,  oboe,  violin  and  bagpipe.  The  works 
played  were  written  especially  for  this  instru- 
ment. 

Appearing  with  the  freshness  and  grace,  and 
the  variety  of  color  of  crocuses  in  the  spring- 
time, the  Women’s  Glee  Club  appeared  in  Fin- 
ney Chapel  the  first  time  this  season,  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  March  21.  The  program  was 
of  special  interest  because  of  its  variety.  It 
included  selections  from  English  and  Ameri- 
can compositions,  divided  with  a piano  solo  by 
the  club  accompanist;  and  operetta,  the  Cast- 
aways; and  folk  songs  from  many  European 
countries.  Some  of  the  English  works  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  presented  in  this  country. 
Local  music  critics  felt  very  proud  of  this  or- 
ganization, as  they  reviewed  the  performance 
which  preceded  the  annual  spring  tour. 

The  renowned  aviator  of  the  World  War  and 
violinist,  Albert  Spaulding,  gave  a violin  reci- 
tal of  rare  quality  in  Finney  Chapel  on  Tues- 
day evening,  March  24.  Mr.  Spaulding  has 
toured  Europe  alone,  and  with  the  orchestra 
of  Walter  Damrosch  for  many  years.  His  re- 
cital in  Oberlin  was  not  only  considered  one 
of  the  finest  of  this  season’s  numbers  on  the 
Artist  Recital  Course  of  the  Conservatory,  but 
also  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  best  to  be  heard 
here  in  the  last  decade. 

Forensics  have  not  been  neglected  during 
the  past  month  by  the  Ciceros  and  Demos- 
thenes. The  Varsity  Debate  teams  have 
clinched  with  Reserve,  Wooster,  and  Allegheny. 
The  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  have  debated. 
And  the  Phi  Kappa  Pi  held  their  annual  High 
School  Oratorical  Contest. 

The  debate  with  Reserve  took  place  in 
Cleveland  and  Lorain  on  the  evening  of  March 
5.  The  affirmative  team  went  to  Cleveland  to 
vie  with  the  Reserve  negative  in  the  Pythian 
Temple,  and  they  won  the  debate.  The  varsity 
negatives  met  another  Reserve  team  the  same 
night  in  Lorain  and  lost.  The  subject  which 
the  varsity  team  is  using  in  all  its  debates 
is:  "Resolved:  that  the  United  States  should 


ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Pacific  Set- 
tlement of  International  Disputes.” 

The  Varsity  Debate  team  also  won  and  lost 
in  a trianglar  debate  between  Wooster,  Alle- 
gheny College,  and  Oberlin.  However,  only 
two  of  the  three  decisions  have  been  handed 
down.  Oberlin’s  affirmative  team  won  unani- 
mously against  the  Wooster  negatives  in  Fin- 
ney Chapel  on  March  12.  The  negative  team, 
which  went  to  Allegheny,  lost  unanimously. 

Freshman  caps  have  disappeared  on  the 
campus  this  year  a little  early.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  the  Freshman  Debate  team  won  a 
debate  with  the  Sophomores  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, March  3,  in  Sturges  Hall.  According  to 
the  new  ruling  of  the  Men’s  Senate  it  gave  the 
Freshmen  their  70  points  necessary  to  discard 
their  green  labels.  The  Freshmen  had  the 
negative  side  of  the  question:  “Resolved: 

that  the  present  Oberlin  Honor  System  be 
abolished.” 

Eleven  high  schools  of  northwestern  Ohio 
contended  for  the  silver  loving  cup  which  was 
given  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Pi  Literary  Society 
for  the  best  oratorical  speech  delivered  in 
Warner  Hall  on  Saturday  evening,  March  14. 
Port  Clinton  High  School  took  the  cup  with 
first  place  and  Elyria  High  School  stood  sec- 
ond. The  individual  winner  of  first  place  was 
given  a gold  medal  and  the  winner  of  second 
place  a siiver  medal.  Elyria  High  School  held 
the  cup  last  year. 

Cinema  tastes  in  Oberlin  seem  to  have  run 
to  the  “light  fantastic”  of  late.  The  Better 
Movie  Board  presented  “ The  Ragman,”  fea- 
turing Jackie  Coogan,  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  28,  in  Finney  Chapel,  and  J.  M. 
Barrie’s  famed  “ Peter  Pan  ” on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  March  3 and  5.  Both  of 
these  movies  are  light  but  wholesome  pastimes. 

The  Oberlin  Art  Association  has  had  an  ex- 
hibition of  oil  paintings  by  contemporary 
American  artists,  from  the  Grand  Central 
Galleries  of  New  York,  which  has  been  at- 
tracting much  attention,  in  the  North  gallery 
of  the  Art  Building.  Miss  Eva  M.  Oakes  gave 
a gallery  talk  on  this  exhibit  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  11.  On  Friday  evening,  March 
13,  Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  lectured  on  “ The 
Madonna  of  the  Veil.”  The  copy  in  the  Art 
Building  is  one  of  the  three  most  valuable  in 
the  world.  It  is  thought  that  Raphael  might 
have  worked  on  this  copy  of  his  own  work 
himself. 
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Quite  unexpectedly,  but  not  such  a surprise 
after  all,  was  the  recent  suspension  of  publi- 
cation of  the  Oberlin  College  Literary  Maga- 
zine. It  is  regretted  by  many  of  the  student 
body,  but  the  editors  have  found  it  impossible 
to  maintain  the  publication  without  some  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  students.  It  seems 
that  the  literary  art  has  given  way  to  more 
ephemeral  pastimes. 

The  seniors  have  broken  forth  this  last 
month  and  are  preparing  for  a big  drive  for 
campus  attention  after  spring  vacation.  They 
promise  a surprise  this  year  from  the  custom- 
ary distinctions  ....  cap  and  gown  in  Wed- 
nesday chapel,  as  usual  . . . yes;  and  canes — 
probably;  white  trousers — perhaps.  The  first 
event  of  the  season  was  the  senior  men’s  ban- 
quet which  was  held  at  Hobbs’  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, March  6. 

During  the  spring  vacation  the  Women’s 
Glee  Club,  under  the  directorship  of  J.  E. 
Wirkler,  and  the  Dramatic  troupe  of  players, 
with  Professor  P,  D.  Sherman  as  director,  will 
make  their  annual  spring  tours.  The  reper- 
toire of  the  Dramatic  Association  includes 
"Thursday  Evening,”  from  the  Washington 
Square  Repertory;  “Wisdom  Teeth,”  from  the 
47  Workshop;  “Scruples,”  from  the  French  of 
Octave  Mirbeau;  “Back  of  the  Yards,”  from 
the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  of  Chicago;  and  “When 
Two’s  Not  Company,”  from  the  St.  Louis  The- 
atre Guild.  The  Dramatic  Club  on  its  trip  will 
travel  a total  of  2,200  miles,  and  will  include  a 
tour  through  the  Berkshire  hills  of  western 
Massachusetts,  a boat  passage  down  the  Hud- 
son, travel  through  the  hill  country  of  north- 
ern Pennsylvania,  a day  and  a night  in  New 
York  City,  a visit  to  Yale  university,  and  points 
of  historic  interest  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
Three  of  the  dates  are  return  engagements, 
played  by  request.  The  itinerary  follows: 

March  31 — Leave  Elyria,  4:33  p.  m. 

Aprii  1 — Springfield,  Mass. 

April  2 — Dalton,  Mass. 

April  3 — Lancaster,  Pa. 

April  4 — Stamford,  Conn. 

April  5 — New  York  City. 

April  6 — Stratford,  Conn. 

April  7 — Return  to  Oberlin. 

Having  been  tempered  by  a few  out-of-town 
engagements  and  the  Home  Concert,  the 
Women’s  Glee  Club  will  make  a ten-day  trip, 
using  a private  Pullman  as  their  headquarters. 


The  itinerary  is  as  follows: 

March  31 — Columbus,  Ohio. 

April  1 — Piqua,  Ohio. 

Aprii  2 — Dayton,  Ohio. 

Aprii  3 — New  Richmond,  Ohio. 

Aprii  4 — Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Aprii  5 (Sunday  morning)— Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  Presbyterian  Church;  evening,  Ashland, 
Ky.,  Methodist  Church  (South). 

Aprii  6 — Ashland,  Ky. 

April  7 — Zanesville,  Ohio. 

During  the  spring  term  the  ciub  will  give 
two  or  three  concerts  in  neighboring  places. 
The  women  are  already  scheduled  to  sing  in 
the  Lakewood  Congregational  church  on  Fri- 
day, April  24.  The  club  will  again  assist  in 
the  Reunion  Glee  club  concert  at  Commence- 
ment. 


The  Irishman’s  Flea 

T.  W.  Graham 

1 am  just  home  from  The  Club.  The  Club 
is  a curious  affair.  It  meets  once  a month. 
One  member  reads  a paper.  The  others  tear 
it  to  shreds.  Then  we  have  dinner  and  the 
universe  is  safe  again. 

We  find  it  hard  to  agree.  With  such  a mem- 
bership that  is  inevitable.  For  we  have  an 
orthodox  Jewish  rabbi  and  a rabbi  of  a re- 
formed synogogue;  a Methodist  parson  and  a 
Unitarian  clergyman,  the  dean  of  a cathedral 
and  a law  school  rector,  a college  professor  of 
Bible  and  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  a 
church  on  “ the  Heights,”  two  Congregational 
ministers  of  millionaire  churches  and  a univer- 
sity president  and  one  nondescript.  The  com- 
mon denominator  is  a deep  dissatisfaction  with 
some  part  of  the  established  order.  If  you  add 
ali  our  “peeves”  together  you  will  know  that 
everything  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

This  last  meeting  was  the  exception  that 
proves  — almost  anything.  The  University 
President  read  the  paper.  He  was  searching 
for  the  illusive  thing  cailed  “academic  free- 
dom.” He  had  discovered  it  to  be  almost  “the 
Irishman’s  flea”  — “when  you  put  your  finger 
on  it,  it  isn’t  there.”  He  had  found  much  ty- 
ranny — conscious  and  unconscious.  He  was 
not  altogether  pessimistic.  Progress  was  be- 
ing made.  Some  boards  of  regents  and  trus- 
tees were  reasonable.  Some  rich  men  were 
willing  to  invest  in  education  without  restrict- 
ing their  gifts  by  provisions  as  to  method  and 
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content  ot  teaching.  But  — and  a large  one 
the  way  was  not  yet  easy  for  the  honest  criti- 
cal teacher  of  American  youth.  The  president 
wanted  help  and  sympathy.  He  got  neithet. 
All  the  rest  were  suffering  from  intolerance 
too. 

The  orthodox  rabbi — he  had  just  had  a sum- 
mons to  appear  before  a church  council  be- 
cause, forsooth,  he  was  planning  to  have  men 
and  women  sit  together  during  the  Sabbath 
services.  That,  he  had  been  told,  was  worse 
than  heresy.  Tradition  must  not  be  thrust 
aside. 

The  Unitarian  minister  it  seems  voted  an 
anathema  ticket  last  November.  The  “'every 
member  canvas"  had  that  day  brought  in  a 
pledge  card  from  a family  reducing  its  pledge 
from  one  thousand  to  three  hundred  dollars 
because  the  minister  ot  a liberal  church  should 
not  be  unorthodox  in  politics. 

The  Presbyterian  minister  was  in  despair. 
He  had  just  been  reading  Dr.  Fosdick’s  fare- 
well sermon  to  his  New  York  Congregation. 
He  was  afraid  the  Presbyterian  church  could 
no  longer  hold  an  educated  people  should  “the 
Fundamentalists  win.”  His  only  consolation 
was  that  Dr.  Fosdick  had  been  invited  to 
preach  from  Calvin’s  pulpit  in  Geneva.  All 
Presbyterians  do  not  see  eye  to  eye. 

The  Episcopalians  were  still  trying  to  blame 
the  "old  bishop”  for  compelling  them  to  un- 
frock him. 

The  nondescript  broke  up  the  meeting.  He 
was  brash  enough  to  suggest  the  Congrega- 
tional president  of  the  United  Church  as  a lead- 
ing heresy  hooter  who  in  no  uncertain  tones  pro- 
claimed in  his  inaugural  the  extreme  penalty 
of  excommunication  for  political  free  thought. 
Evidently  regularity  is  now  the  great  Ameri- 
can virtue,  mass  production  of  standardized 
models. 

How  long  can  such  a virtue  hold  if  Micah 
was  right  and  “ doing  justice,”  “ loving  mercy,” 
and  “ walking  in  secret  with  God  ” are  the 
basic  requirements  of  God.  Justice  and  mercy 
have  the  strange  hahit  of  being  irregular.  A 
secret  walk  with  God  has  led  to  many  a revo- 
lution. 

Micah  would  have  a hard  time  today.  So 
would  Galileo  and  George  Washington. 


’19— Mrs.  Margery  Howe  Wiison  has  ac- 
cepted a position  as  secretary  to  Dean  Kiingen- 
hagen. 


Freshman  Honor  List 

The  freshman  honor  list,  which  is  prepared 
each  year,  includes  the  names  of  ten  per  cent 
of  the  first  year  class  with  the  highest  schol- 
arship average.  It  is  made  out  under  the  fol- 
iowing rules:  (1)  only  those  students  are  con- 
sidered that  are  ciassed  as  freshmen;  (2)  only 
those  students  are  considered  who  have  taken 
not  less  than  15  hours  of  work,  eleven  of  which 
have  been  chosen  from  the  regular  freshman 
course  of  study. 

The  present  first  year  class  is  composed  of 
399  members.  The  list  includes  41  names; 
two  students  were  tied  for  the  fortieth  place. 

Names  of  honor  students  follow: 

Eleanor  Rice  Andrews,  Oberlin,  O.,  high 
school. 

Richard  Hatsuhiko  Arimzu,  Hilo,  Hawaii, 
high  school. 

Robert  Pierce  Beaver,  Hamilton,  O.,  high 
school. 

Gonna  Elizabeth  Bell,  Elyria,  O.,  high  school. 

’^Esther  lone  Borden,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  high 
school. 

Sarah  Frances  Bosworth,  Oberlin,  O.,  high 
school. 

Chandler  McCuskey  Brooks,  Everett,  Mass., 
high  school. 

Angus  Ewan  Cameron,  Cleveland  O,,  West 
high  school. 

Irene  Evelyn  Campbell,  Shanghai,  China 
American  school. 

Elsa  Olivia  Carlson,  Kewanee,  111.,  high 
school. 

Grace  Verabelle  Champion,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Eastern  high  school. 

Frances  Eva  Congdon,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y., 
high  school. 

Clara  Corbin,  Henry,  111.,  high  school. 

Janice  Katheryn  Deringer,  Lakeside,  O.,  high 
school. 

Janet  Snow  Forbes,  Cleveland,  O.,  Lincoln 
high  school. 

♦Frances  Lindemuth  Fuller,  Abilene,  Kans., 
high  school. 

Francis  West  Gravit,  Oberlin,  O.,  high  school. 

Everett  Day  Hawkins,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Warren  Easton  Boy’s  high  school. 

Adelaide  Hemingway,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Central  high  school. 

§EIizabeth  May  Heskett,  Toledo,  O.,  Scott 
high  school. 

Stanley  Ewans  Howell,  Toledo,  O.,  Scott 
high  school. 
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Marion  Millar  Jardine,  Cleveland,  O.,  East 
high  school. 

Richard  Roslyn  Jesson,  Ashland,  O.,  high 
school. 

tEniilie  Ann  Jones,  Toledo,  O.,  Scott  high 
school. 

Yasu  Kamatani,  Henniker,  N.  H.,  high 
school. 

Feena  Marie  Lehti,  Roseberry,  Idaho,  high 
school. 

Viola  Luethjohn,  Cleveland,  O.,  Lincoln  high 
school. 

Charles  Brookshire  Miller,  Jr.,  Warren,  O., 
high  school. 

♦Henrietta  Sherman  Monroe,  Xenia,  O.,  Cen- 
tral high  school. 

Louis  Sterling  Peirce,  Lima,  O.,  Central  high 
school. 

Frederick  Marshall  Roberts,  Lima,  0.,  Cen- 
tral high  school. 

♦Henry  Fairbank  Rood,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
high  school. 

Klas  Erhard  Rostlund,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Franklin  high  school. 

♦Dorothy  Gabriel  Schaefer,  Lakewood,  O., 
high  school. 

♦Richard  Carl  Schaefer,  Lakewood,  0.,  high 
school. 

Elouise  Virginia  Shawkey,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  high  school. 

Evelyn  Isham  Spear,  Leonia,  N.  J.,  high 


sunlight.  On  driving  nearer,  one  finds  there 
are  many  buildings  and  images.  The  sign 
“ Footwear  Prohibited  ” keeps  many  tourists 
from  entering. 

As  in  nearly  every  English  city,  there  is  a 
splendid  race  track  at  Rangoon.  In  the  center 
of  the  city  is  another  Pagoda  called  the  Sule 
Pagoda.  There  is  also  a Mohammedan 
Mosque. 

One  should  not  miss  seeing  the  elephants 
pulling  logs  out  at  a lumber  plant.  We  had 
an  unusual  view  of  them,  for  the  driver  had 
one  pose  for  a picture,  with  a big  log  held  high 
in  the  air.  They  tell  me  that  at  one  place  near 
Rangoon,  the  old  elephants  help  train  the  baby 
elephants  and  they  learn  first  to  pick  up 
pieces  of  straw  and  sticks.  They  show  re- 
markable intelligence. 

Ordinarily  Rangoon  is  very  hot.  December 
is  the  coolest  month,  but  even  then  one  has 
to  be  careful  because  of  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
One  should  never  let  the  sun  shine  on  one’s 
head  or  neck.  Therefore  buy  a solapith  hat 
or  topee  and  dark  glasses.  In  the  homes, 
above  the  dining  room  table  there  is  always  a 
punka,  which  is  a huge  fan  that  is  made  to 
wave  back  and  forth  by  a rope  pulled  by  some- 
one outside. 

The  order  of  the  day  is  also  unusual.  One 
is  served  with  fruit,  tea  or  coffee  at  about  7 
a.  m.  This  is  called  Chota  Hazri.  Then  break- 


school.  fast  is  served  at  9 or  10,  tea  at  4,  dinner  at  8. 

Ruth  Strong  Tracy,  Collinsville,  Conn.,  high  No  one  thinks  of  going  out  between  the  hours 
school.  of  11  a.  m.  and  3 p.  m. 

♦Roland  Walker,  Oberlin,  O.,  high  school. 

Anna  Lou  Wells,  Toledo,  0.,  Waite  high 
school. 

♦Elizabeth  Harvey  Zorbaugh,  Bast  Cleve- 
land, O.,  Shaw  high  school. 


(§)  The  highest  average  grade, 
(t)  The  second  highest  average. 
(♦)  The  highest  ten. 


RANGOON,  AS  SEEN  BY  M.  ALICE  WARD, ’15 
(Continued  from  page  26) 

Besides  the  natives,  there  is  much  of  beauty 
to  be  seen  around  Rangoon.  A short  drive 
from  the  city  takes  you  past  a group  of  lakes 
near  which  are  lovely  homes.  One  would 
never  tire  of  driving  along  there.  In  the  dis- 
tance, across  the  lakes,  can  be  seen  the  Shive 
Dagon  Pagoda  which  is  the  largest  and  oldest 
In  Indo-China.  It  is  gold  and  glistens  in  the 


Calendar 


APRIL 

1- Spring  Upcpss  Iu'kIus. 

K— Spring;  Recess  oiuls. 

12— lOnster  Sunday. 

1-t— R(‘1tcr  Movie— Chapel. 

1(5 — Better  Movie— Chapel. 

17— Women's  Debate.  Oberlin  vs.  Wooster 
at  Ob(*rliii. 

l.S— Home  rroduction,  Dramatic  Association. 
Cha  pel. 

Women's  Leaj'uo  Tea.  Art  Bnilding. 
Ohio  Relays  at  Colninbns. 

21-  Intermit ional  Nii'ht. 

\Vomen's  Debate.  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

Senior  Organ  Rectlal.  Mr.  Constantine. 
(’hap(d. 

L(*etnre.  Pre-IIistorle  Man.  l*rofossor 
II.  MaeCJregor  of  Columbia  Unlvcr- 
ClK'inieal  Laboratory. 

I’re-I  I istorie  Man.  Professor 
l\Ine(iregor  of  Columbia  Unlver- 
Chemleal  Laborator.v. 

Club  Dance.  Woineifs  Gym- 


sity. 

-Lecture 
,1.  II. 
sltv. 

-Fa<-ulty 
nasiuni. 

•Innlor  Prom, 
llasi'bnll.  I lii’ai 
luterelass  Tracl< 


at  olundin. 
Meet. 
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Athletics 

Lewis  Spaulding,  ’28 


The  varsity  basketball  team  wound  up  their 
1925  season  on  March  7 by  defeating  the  Mich- 
igan Aggies  25  to  16  on  the  Warner  gym  floor. 
This  victory  terminated  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful seasons  which  Oberlin  has  enjoyed  in 
the  winter  sport  for  several  years,  although 


cult  time  in  trying  to  persuade  an  Oberlin  ad- 
herent that  the  1925  season  was  not  a success- 
ful one.  The  team  finished  third  in  the  con- 
ference standing,  being  behind  the  champion 
Mt.  Union  quintet  and  Ohio  Wesleyan.  This 
is  the  highest  rating  that  Oberlin  has  suc- 


VARSITY  BASKETBALL,  1925 


the  team  did  not  go  through  their  schedule 
with  a clean  slate.  They  dropped  two  con- 
tests— one  against  Mt.  Union,  which  put  an 
end  to  their  conference  championship  hopes, 
and  another  to  the  Michigan  Aggies  on  the 
East  Lansing  floor.  They  were  winners  in 
ten  tilts  and  thus  ended  the  season  with  a per- 
centage of  .833.  The  conference  percentage, 
based  on  eight  victories  in  nine  starts,  was 
fifty-six  points  higher,  being  .889. 

In  recent  years  people  have  become  ac- 
customed to  thinking  that  unless  a team  goes 
through  the  season  without  once  meeting  de- 
feat, and  unless  they  succeed  in  placing 
hardly  less  than  four  men  on  the  all-state  or 
conference  team,  the  season  has  been  a fail- 
ure. However  Oberlin  does  not  feel  that  way 
about  the  matter  and  one  would  have  a diffi- 


ceeded  in  attaining  since  1921,  when  they 
finished  second  to  Ohio  University. 

The  team  had  a well  balanced  offense  and 
defense  throughout  the  season.  They  scored 
362  points  to  their  opponents’  249,  the  latter 
figure,  we  believe,  being  a record  for  the  year 
among  conference  schools.  They  made  an  ex- 
cellent percentage  in  the  foul  shooting  depart- 
ment, having  a five-man  team  average  of  51%. 
It  was  essentially  a five-man  team;  although 
substitutes  were  sent  in  in  several  contests  late 
in  the  last  halt,  but  five  men  played  for  a suf- 
ficient length  of  time  to  earn  their  letters  in 
the  sport, — they  being  McPhee,  Butler,  Leahy, 
Weber,  and  Sullivan.  These  five  bore  the 
brunt  of  every  attack  and  carried  the  burden 
of  every  offense  except  in  cases  where  Ober- 
lin bad  a commanding  lead  at  a late  period 
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in  the  game.  With  one  exception,  there  were 
no  substitutions  made  on  account  of  injuries. 

Captain  Harold  “ Fat  ” McPhee,  who  held 
down  one  of  the  guard  positions  throughout 
the  year,  had  a very  successful  season.  He 
played  a consistently  aggressive  game  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  every  contest  by  his 
uncanny  abi'ity  of  dribbling  the  ball  through 
opponents’  defense.  This  is  only  his  second 
year  of  athletic  competition  at  Oberlin,  but 


Captain  Harold  McPhee 


since  he  played  one  year  at  Carnegie  Tech  he 
will  not  be  eligible  for  play  next  year.  “ Fat  ” 
was  chosen  a guard  on  the  all-conference 
team. 

Bob  “ Moon  ” Leahy,  captain-elect,  is  the 
only  man  among  the  first  five  regulars  that 
is  not  lost  by  graduation  or  ineligibility.  This 
season  was  the  first  one  in  which  Leahy  took 
part  as  a member  of  the  varsity,  since  he  is 
at  present  a sophomore.  He  was  Oberlin’s 
high  point  man  and  ranked  among  the  best 
forwards  of  the  state.  It  is  around  " Moon  ” 
that  the  1926  team  must  be  built. 

Russell  “ Sully  ” Sullivan,  Leahy’s  running 
mate,  was  one  of  the  most  dependable  cagers 
in  the  conference.  His  forte  was  sinking 
middle  distance  and  “ sucker  ” shots  and  work- 
ing with  Leahy  and  Butler.  He  helped  form 
one  of  the  most  effective  scoring  combinations 
Oberlin  has  ever  had. 

Lyle  ‘‘  But  ” Butler,  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  best  center  in  the  conference,  had  his 


most  successful  season,  while  ending  his 
basketball  career  at  Oberlin,  and  again  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  Oberlin’s  greatest  ath- 
letes of  all  time.  His  long  shots  featured 
nearly  every  game,  and  he  had  the  invaluable 
faculty  of  causing  the  team  to  brace  when  a 
slump  threatened. 

Mox  Weber  ended  his  Oberlin  basketball 
career  in  his  usual  guard  position.  His  ability 
to  change  from  a purely  defense  unit  to  an 


Captain-elect  Robert  E.  Leahy 


important  cog  in  the  offense,  by  means  of  his 
floor-length,  bullet  passes,  was  very  marked. 

Coach  Hughes,  who  _ deserves  unlimited 
praise  for  piloting  the  team  through  this 
season,  will  face  a very  hard  task  of  rebuild- 
ing the  squad,  and  refilling  the  places  left 
vacant  next  year  by  Weber,  Butler,  Sullivan, 
and  McPhee.  To  do  this  he  will  have  to  call 
almost  entirely  on  his  reserve  material  of  the 
present  season,  which  with  two  exceptions 
came  from  the  sophomore  class.  Tessenvitz, 
Montie,  Raikula,  Ballard,  Wagner  and  Held- 
man  are  among  the  men  who  served  as  capa- 
ble substitutes  this  year,  and  will  be  called 
upon  to  form  the  first  string  squad  next  year. 

A brief  review  of  the  last  five  games  fol- 
lows: 

OnicitLiN  31 — AVoosticr  30 
In  what  was  probably  the  most  exciting 
game  of  the  season,  Oberlin  nosed  out  the 
Wooster  entry  by  one  point  on  the  Wooster 
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floor.  With  about  five  seconds  left  to  play 
Oberlin  led  by  a 31  to  27  score,  when  Manly, 
a Wooster  forward,  while  in  the  act  of  tossing 
in  a short  field  shot,  w'hich  went  through  the 
hoop,  was  fouled  by  Butler,  and  was  allowed 
to  have  two  foul  shots.  By  scoring  both  of 
them  he  could  tie  the  score,  but  he  brightened 
matters  for  Oberlin  by  missing  the  first  throw 
which  just  as  good  as  ended  the  game  since 
the  whistle  had  blown.  However,  he  remained 
and  tossed  in  his  second  attempt,  bringing  the 
score  up  to  the  one  point  margin. 


normal  men  to  out-point  them  13  to  3.  The 


second  half  of  the 
roughness. 

Oberlin  GET 
Sullivan,  If.  . 2 0 4 

Tess’vitz,  if.  . 0 0 0 

Leahy,  rf.  ...  4 2 10 
Butler,  c.  ...  2 0 4 
Weber,  Ig.  . . 1 2 4 

McPhee,  rg.  .204 
Channon,  rg.  .000 

11  4 26 


game  was  marked  by 


Ypsilanti  G P T 
Davidson,  rf. . 4 19 

Pfahler,  rf.  .000 
Noble,  If.  ...  .6  0 10 

Boer,  c 0 1 1 

Button,  rg.  . . 0 0 0 

Woeber,  Ig.  . 0 0 0 


9 2 20 


Oberlin 

G 

E 

T 

Wooster 

G 

E 

T 

Sullivan,  If. 

. 3 

3 

9 

Pfeffer,  It.  .. 

. 4 

3 

11 

Leahy,  rf.  . 

. 6 

1 

13 

Love,  rf.  . . . 

. 2 

0 

4 

Butler,  c.  . . 

. 2 

1 

5 

Starn,  c.  . . . 

. 3 

1 

7 

Weber,  Ig. 

. 1 

1 

3 

Hurst,  Ig.  . . 

. 2 

1 

5 

McPhee,  rg. 

. 0 

1 

1 

Manley,  rg. 

. 1 

1 

3 

12 

7 

31 

Dodez  

. 0 
12 

0 

6 

0 

30 

Oberux  22 — Mt.  Uxiox  26 
In  1924  Mt.  Union  suffered  only  one  defeat, 
and  that  was  at  the  hands  of  Oberlin.  This 
year  they  were  out  for  revenge  and  they  were 
successful  in  getting  it,  for  this  defeat  re- 
moved Oberlin  as  a real  contender  for  the 
championship.  Each  team  had  been  unde- 
feated up  till  this  tiit  and  it  was  therefore 
the  most  important  contest  of  the  year  in  the 
conference.  The  teams  played  on  an  even 
basis  throughout  the  game  and  as  one  of  the 
players  expressed  it,  “Oberlin  just  happened 
to  be  behind  when  the  gun  sounded."  With 
but  three  minutes  to  go,  the  score  was  tied  at 
22,  but  Miller  and  Wilcoxen  each  flipped  floor 
shots  and  thus  created  the  four-point  margin 
by  W'hich  the  Mounts  w'on  the  game  and  the 
championship. 


Obeiu.in  27 — M.  A.  C.  29 
Playing  their  second  game  in  two  nights, 
Oberlin  w'as  stopped  for  the  second  time  in 
their  schedule,  and  the  Michigan  Aggies 
barely  nosed  out  as  winners  by  a two-point 
lead  in  an  overtime  game.  As  they  had  done 
on  the  previous  night,  Oberlin  greatly  out- 
played their  opponents  during  the  first  period 
and  led  by  a 17  to  9 score  at  the  half,  but 
they  had  not  piled  up  a big  enough  lead,  for 
when  they  slumped  in  the  last  half,  M.  A.  C. 
tied  the  score  in  the  last  fifteen  seconds  of 
play  at  23  all,  and  outpointed  the  Hughes’  men 
in  the  extra  time  6 to  4.  Roughness  in  the 
last  half  marked  another  similarity  .to  the 
Ypsi  game. 


Oberlin  GET 
Sullivan,  rf.  . 1 2 4 

Tess’vitz,  rf.  . 0 0 0 

Leahy,  If.  ...  3 1 7 

Butler,  c.  . . . 3 2 8 

Weber,  rg.  . . 1 1 3 

McPhee,  Ig.  . 2 1 5 

10  7 27 


M.  A.  C.  GET 
Nuttila,  rf.  . . 0 0 0 

Hackett,  rf.  . 2 2 6 

Bassett,  If.  . . 2 0 4 

Richards,  If.  . 2 0 4 

Mason,  c.  . . . 4 2 10 

Marx,  rg.  ...  0 0 0 

Erederick,  Ig.  1 3 5 

11  7 29 


Obeblix  25 — M.  A.  C.  16 


Oberlin  GET 

Sullivan,  If.  . 1 0 2 

Leahy,  rf.  . . . 5 0 10 
Butler,  c.  ...  2 0 4 

W'eber,  rg.  . . 1 0 2 

McPhee,  rg.  . 1 2 4 


Mt.  Union  GET 

Labor,  If.  ...  0 0 0 

Wilcoxen,  rf. . 3 3 9 

Miller,  c.  ...  4 1 9 

Orin,  Ig 2 0 4 

Bromby,  rg.  . 2 0 4 


10  2 22  11  4 26 

Oberli.x  26 — Yp.sil.vxti  20 
In  their  first  game  on  their  two-day  jaunt  to 
the  Wolverine  state,  Oberlin  drubbed  the  Ypsi 
teachers  by  a 26-20  score.  They  swept  the 
Michigan  team  off  their  feet  during  the  first 
half  and  were  ahead  23  to  7,  but  slumped  con- 
siderably in  the  last  period  and  allowed  the 


The  Hughesmen  fully  avenged  their  two- 
point  defeat  at  East  Lansing  by  beating  the 
Earmers  on  the  Warner  floor  25  to  16  in  the 
last  game  of  the  season,  and  the  game 
which  concluded  the  Oberlin  basketball 
career  of  McPhee,  Weber,  Butler  and  Sulli- 
van. The  Aggies  made  a big  spurt  at  the 
start  of  the  game  and  for  a time  threatened 
a repetition  of  the  East  Lansing  episode, 
but  their  attack  soon  dulled  and  Oberlin 
forged  ahead,  never  to  be  overtaken.  McPhee 
was  at  the  height  of  his  dribbling  game  in 
this  contest.  This  was  probably  the  roughest 
game  played  on  the  home  floor  during  the 
season. 
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Oberlin  GET 
Sullivan,  If.  . 3 1 7 

Tes’vitz,  If.  . . 0 0 0 

Leahy,  If.  ...  5 0 10 

Montie,  If.  . . 1 0 2 

Butler,  c.  ...  0 3 3 

Weber,  rf.  . . 0 1 1 

McPhee,  If.  . . 1 0 2 

Ilaikula,  c.  . . 0 0 0 

Channon,  rg. . 0 0 0 

Ballard,  Ig.  . . 0 0 0 

10  5 25 


M.  A.  C.  GET 

Nuttila,  rf.  . . 1 0 2 

Hackett,  If.  . 2 0 4 

McMillan,  If..  0 0 0 

Marx,  If 0 0 0 

Robinson,  c.  . 1 0 2 

Erederiok,  c..  0 0 0 

Mason,  rg.  . . 2 0 4 

Richards,  Ig.  . 1 2 4 

7 2 16 


B.\seh.\ll.  Texni.s,  Tii.\CK 

With  basketball  off  the  list  of  active  sports 
the  athletic  element  of  the  college  is  now 
turning  to  baseball,  track  and  tennis,  in  prep- 
aration for  intercollegiate  contests  during  the 
spring. 

The  diamond  squad  is  to  be  coached  by 
Guy  Throner,  a former  Oberlin  College  and 
semi-pro  player.  It  is  not  possible  to  get 
much  of  a line  on  the  team  as  yet.  A squad 
has  been  working  in  the  gym  during  the  past 
two  weeks  but  have  confined  themselves  to 
arm  limbering  exercises  and  some  hitting 
practice  for  the  most  part.  The  twirlers 
have  not  as  yet  begun  to  hook  the  ball  in 
battery  practice  but  that  will  probably  follow 
soon  after  the  first  out-door  practice  which 
will  be  held  soon.  Oberlin  will  be  strongly 
fortified  in  the  box,  with  Weber,  Burnett,  and 
Adams  of  last  year’s  team  as  probable  first 
choices,  Channon,  a catcher  who  looked  good 
in  several  games  last  year,  will  likely  do  the 
bulk  of  the  receiving.  Two  outfielders  are 
left  from  the  1924  outfit— Day  and  Huntsburg- 
er,  both  good  fielders  and  hitters.  The  infield 
furnishes  the  greatest  problem  which  Throner 
has  to  face  since  no  less  than  lour  positions 
have  to  be  filled  with  new  men.  In  short, 
prospects  for  a baseball  team  are  mediocre. 

Tennis  under  varsity  rating  will  undoubtedly 
flourish  with  Butler,  Crafts,  and  McPhee  as 
mainstays  of  the  squad.  All  had  successful 
seasons  last  year  and  should  repeat. 

Outdoor  track  workouts  have  not  yet  been 
held  although  there  is  a small  squad  daily 
performing  in  the  gym.  A relay  quartet,  com- 
posed of  Thomas,  Pearce,  Hunsche,  and  Will- 
iams, defeated  Case  in  a mile  event,  held  at 
the  Cleveland  Public  Auditorium  at  the  time 
Nurmi  made  his  appearance  there.  Their 
time  was  3:46:5,  which,  though  good  enough  to 
win,  was  comparatively  slow.  The  team  meets 
Wesleyan  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  and 


must  show  improvements  to  win  from  the 
Methodists. 


April,  1900 

According  to  the  Review 

The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Association 
of  Oberlin  Alumni  of  Illinois  was  held  at  Chi- 
cago the  evening  of  April  5 in  the  Victoria 
Hotel.  There  were  150  members  present. 
President  Barrows  gave  the  principal  address. 
Other  speakers  were:  Rev.  H.  H.  Russell,  ’88, 

0.  T.  S.;  E.  W.  Buckholz,  ’80;  Miss  Lucy 
Lamb  Wilson,  ’94;  Norman  P.  Willard,  ’82; 
Rev.  C.  A.  Vincent,  ’84,  ’88,  0.  T.  S.;  Mrs. 
Hetty  Carpenter  Morse,  ’88;  Edwin  Burritt 
Smith,  ’93,  Hon.;  Prof.  E.  T.  Harper,  ’81,  and 
Prof.  E.  M.  Blanchard,  ’93. 

Rev.  Sidney  Strong,  the  toastmaster,  an- 
nounced that  his  class,  ’81,  had  already  raised 
.fl0,000  toward  the  endowment  fund.  A mu- 
sical program  was  rendered  in  which  Prof.  W. 

B.  Chamberlain,  ’75,  ’81,  0.  T.  S.;  Miss  Lillian 
French,  ’98,  0.  C.  M.,  and  Bradford  B.  Mills, 
’00,  0.  C.  M.,  sang. 

The  Trustees  on  April  14  elected  Dr.  Alice 
H.  Luce  of  Wellesley,  Dean  of  the  Women’s 
Department  of  Oberlin,  to  sncceed  Mrs.  A.  A. 
F.  Johnston,  tor  thirty  years  the  honored 
head  of  that  department. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  one  thou- 
sand dollar  appropriation  which  the  U.  L.  A. 
Board  has  been  able  to  make  this  year  for  the 
addition  of  books  to  its  library.  This  is  the 
largest  sum  reached  in  any  one  year,  having 
been  equalled,  however,  in  the  year  ’93-’94  and 
’97-’98. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oberlin  Cinder 
Path  Association  will  be  held  Thursday  eve- 
ning, April  26,  at  8 o’clock  at  the  office  of 
L.  E.  Burgner,  9 South  Main  Street. 

“True  Loyalty”  was  the  topic  of  the  Y.  W. 

C.  A.  meeting  last  Sunday  evening,  and  Miss 
Mabel  Hart,  ’00,  was  the  leader. 

President  Barrows  went  to  New  York  Fh'i- 
day  to  attend  the  Ecumenical  Conference. 

Cadmean  Society  gave  a spread  at  Munson’s 
recently  to  celebrate  their  victory  in  the 
Union  annual. 

Jameson.  Storey  and  Washington  left  for 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  last  night  to  attend  the 
annual  contest  of  the  Northern  Oratorical 
League.  Professor  Caskey  accompanied  tlie 
Oberlin  delegation. 
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Editorial.— To  many,  the  new  term  (spring, 
1900)  means  the  last  term  in  Oberlin,  the  last 
term  in  their  school  course,  the  last  term  o£ 
that  happy,  jovial  fellowship  which  pervades 
the  upper  classes.  To  some  it  seems  a sad 
time,  to  others,  a joyous  one,  but  to  all  it 
means  that  their  college  career  is  ended;  that 
the  days  they  dreamed  about  wlien  boys  and 
girls;  the  days  which  seemed  to  stretch  out 
long  into  the  future  while  freshmen;  and  the 
days  which  have  passed  so  quickly,  are  about 
finished.  ...  It  is  the  time  for  many  to  give 
the  last  finishing  touches  to  their  college  edu- 
cation, it  is  time  for  all  to  perfect  the  friend- 
ships gathered  throughout  the  course,  and  it 
is  the  time  to  exercise  utmost  effort  in  attain- 
ing the  ideals  made  in  earlier  days. 


CALENDAR,  1900 


April  ; 

27— Loot  lire. 

‘ The  Womlers  of 

the 

II 

cavtMis.'’  Dr. 

St. 

John. 

April  ; 

2S — Ob(»rlin  vs. 

(). 

W.  U. 

at  Olierlin. 

May 

1 — Loftii  ri‘, 

“American 

Travel 

for 

Anu'ricjuis.*’  T)r.  L.  P*.  Sporry. 

May  S — Artist  Uoclljil.  Leopold  Godowsky. 

May  11— (Jradnatiiii;  Ueeital.  Miss  Gc'nevieVo 
IJramlt. 

May  Hi— llaseball.  Olierllii  vs.  Case  at  Ober- 
lin. 

May  ir»— Artl.st  Kec:tul.  Mnio.  Schumaun- 
n<Mn  k. 

May  IS— Seminary  Commoueomont.  Addro.ss 
by  l>r.  Washijigton  Gladden. 

May  bS~Oboriin  vs.  o.  M'.  V.  at  Debnvnro. 

May  li>— oberlin  vs.  ().  S.  L’.  at  Columbus. 

>ray  Home  Field  Day. 

May  lil— Junior  Oratoideal  Contest.  Sturjtt's 
Hall.  i\:’AO  P.  M. 

June  2— Raseball.  Oberlin  vs.  O.  S.  U.  at 

Oberlin. 

Juiu‘  4-.I— .Mock  National  Ueitubliean  Conven- 
tion. 

Jnm*  S'— P,aseball.  Oberlin  vs.  Notre  Dame 

at  Oberlin. 

.Turn' 11-Pianoforte  Uocital.  Mr.  Hastings. 

June  1L»— Vocal  and  Pianoforte  Keeital.  Mr 
Homer  and  Mr.  .Mills. 

June  14— Ha.seball.  Oberlin  vs.  Cornell  at 

Oberlin. 

June  l.V  Pianoforte  Uecilal.  Miss  Gridley. 

Id—lJaseball.  Faculty  vs.  Seniors. 

June  LL*-li7 — Itounion  and  Commencement. 


Clare  M.  Tousley,  Tl,  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  of  New  York,  who  has  been 
visiting  women’s  colleges  to  address  the  stu- 
dents on  the  Profession  of  Social  Work,  says: 
The  attitude  of  the  undergraduates  toward 
their  future  work  after  college  days  are  over 
seems  most  promising  to  me.  In  the  first 
place,  practically  every  girl  seems  to  contem- 
plate doing  something,  it  isn’t  the  thing  any 
more  to  look  forward  to  a dilettante  existence. 
They  seem  to  feel  they  must  justify  their  four 


years’  privilege  of  college  education  by  put- 
ting it  to  work  somewhere. 

“ Social  work  has  an  appeal  for  college 
women,  for  it  offers  a chance  to  put  their 
idealism  into  practice.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  college  undergraduate  doesn’t  want  to 
hear  any  old-fashioned  sentimental  talk  of  up- 
lift. She  quite  rightly  wants  to  know  whether 
social  work  is  doing  anything  constructive. 
Is  it  preventing  social  ills  as  well  as  curing 
them? 

" The  students  are  becoming  more  prepared 
for  the  fact  that  if  they  are  to  be  real  social 
workers  and  not  ‘quacks’  they  must  have 
graduate  training  after  college,  either  in  a 
School  of  Social  Work  or  with  an  organization 
tliat  offers  it. 

“ My  message  to  the  college  girls  interested 
in  going  into  social  work  is  simply  that  en- 
thusiasm is  a very  necessary  quality  for  the 
work,  but  that  enthusiasm,  to  arrive  any- 
where, must  have  the  solid  backbone  of 
method  and  experience.  I find  this  advice 
falls  on  fertile  ground.  The  college  senior  of 
today  faces  her  future  in  a thoughtful,  ana- 
lytical way,  not  with  a gush  of  emotionalism. 

“ I’m  all  for  the  modern  college  girl.” 


WOMEN  AT  MEN’S  COMMONS 
The  Men’s  Commons  broke  a tradition, 
March  4,  by  permitting  women  to  partake  at 
its  tables.  When  the  Men’s  Building  was  first 
opened  some  years  ago,  the  dead  line  for 
women  was  a stone’s  throw  from  the  building. 
Then  the  women  were  permitted  access  to  the 
Women  s room  by  use  of  a direct  outside  en- 
trance. Later  the  women  ventured  into  the 
lobby  and  auditorium  without  molestation. 
Now  the  men  by  a majority  vote  have  decided 
to  have  occasional  Ladies’  Night.  Six  young 
women  and  two  chaperons  were  the  first 
guests. 


If  the  plans  of  President  Goodnow  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  are  put  into  effect  that 
university  will  cease  to  give  the  Bachelor  de- 
gree. It  will  confine  itself  solely  to  advanced 
and  graduate  students.  The  first  two  years 
of  undergraduate  work  will  be  dropped  entirely 
from  its  curriculum.  The  last  two  years  will 
be  combined  with  what  is  now  known  as  grad- 
uate work  and  an  advanced  degree  given.  This 
IS  returning  to  the  original  intention  of  Johns 
Hopkins  who  in  1873  set  aside  $3,000,000  for 
the  founding  of  the  university. 
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II  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  | 
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The  Chapter  o£  Southern  California  has 
elected  the  following  officers: 

President— Harold  T.  Weis,  '23,  117  La 

Paloma,  Alhambra. 

Vice-Presidents — Effie  Halverson,  ’13;  Paul 
J.  Appell,  ’21,  1824  E.  15th  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Lucy  Rice,  ’18,  1022  N. 
Wilcox,  Hollywood. 

Program  Committee — Henry  Siemens,  ’04, 
Security  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  Ruth  Mount,  ’14, 
336  Loma  Drive,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Martha 
Payne  Pratt,  ’14,  4212  Country  Club  Drive, 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Mid-Winter  Party  held  February  21  was 


a success,  about  seventy-five  attending.  Bruce 
Baxter,  '15,  spoke. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  OBERLIN  CHAPTER 
Oberlin  alumni  and  friends  in  St.  Louis  had 
the  honor  and  the  great  pleasure  of  having  as 
their  guest  on  February  28  Mr.  Whiting 
Williams.  The  club  entertained  Mr.  Williams 
at  luncheon  at  the  new  City  Club,  after  which 
Mr.  Williams  related  some  of  his  experiences 
as  a miner,  a railroad  strike-breaker,  and 
various  other  “ jobs.”  A very  brief  business 
session  was  held,  during  which  Edward  H. 
Tenney,  ’03,  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  chapter. 


News  of  the  Alumni 


Exr’85 — Dr.  Sollis  Runnels,  who  left  Oberlin 
at  the  end  of  his  junior  year  to  study  medicine 
in  Chicago,  has  just  warmed  the  hearts  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  veterans  of  Indianapolis  and  vicinity 
by  renting  them  for  ten  years,  at  a dollar  a 
year,  a commodious  brick  house  as  their  head- 
quarters. The  Boys  in  Blue  have  named  the 
house  Fort  Friendly  and  have  filled  it  with 
their  old  trophies  — flags,  drums,  rifles,  uni- 
forms — but  leaving  plenty  of  room  to  sit  and 
spin  yarns  of  the  old  days  on  the  Potomac  or 
to  try  one  another’s  skill  in  dominoes  or 
checkers. 

T.  ’86 — Rev.  Robert  Humphrey  died  January 
23rd  at  his  home  in  North  Carver,  Mass.  He 
had  retired  from  active  pastoral  work  in  Staf- 
fordsville.  Conn.,  in  the  fall  of  1924,  and  pur- 
chased a home  in  North  Carver.  His  wife, 
Olive  Atwood  Humphrey,  ’85,  survives  him. 

’89 — Rev.  Paul  Harlan  Metcalf  contributes  to 
the  March  number  of  the  American  Missionary 
an  article  entitled:  “How  They  Did  It  in  Madi- 
son, Ohio.” 

Ex-’91 — Mrs.  Wilbur  J.  Beach  (Emily 
Langell)  of  Bad  Axe,  Michigan,  while  driving 
with  her  husband,  was  hurt  in  an  automobile 
accident  on  February  26  and  died  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Ex-’9.7 — Theodore  Stearns,  composer  and  mu- 
sic critic  of  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph, 
has  been  commissioned  by  that  newspaper  to 
finish  his  opera  “Atlantis”  under  its  auspices. 


according  to  an  announcement  published  in  its 
columns.  He  will  spend  a part  of  his  period 
of  composition  on  the  island  of  Capri  in  the 
Mediterranean.  This  award,  unique  in  Ameri- 
can journalistic  history,  amounts,  according  to 
the  Morning  Telegraph,  to  a “virtual  endow- 
ment of  its  critic’s  talents.”  It  was  made  in 
recognition  of  Mr.  Stearns’  achievements  in 
the  field  of  American  opera  composition.  His 
“Snow  Bird”  was  accepted  for  performance  by 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  company  while  the 
composer  was  resident  in  the  middlewestern 
city  in  1922,  and  was  given  several  perform- 
ances by  that  organization  with  an  all-Ameri- 
can cast  in  the  following  two  seasons.  He  com- 
posed two  other  operas  “Bndymion”  and  “Hia- 
watha” and  set  Goldsmith’s  “Captivity”  as  a 
cantata. 

C.  ’00 — Grace  Gridley  Wilson  writes  from  Liep- 
sig,  where  she  has  been  with  her  family  since 
1923,  her  husband  Professor  Wilson  of  Boston 
University  having  Sabbatical  leave  for  part  of 
that  time.  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  four  children 
have  had  remarkable  musical  and  educational 
advantages.  Robert  Teichmiiller  as  her  teach- 
er is  interested  in  her  work  and  gives  her  long 
lessons  and  special  attention.  They  love  the 
life  in  Germany  and  have  made  lasting  friend- 
ships. Her  address  is  Hark  Strasse  10,  Leip- 
sig,  Germany. 

’00 — John  P.  Davies  is  located  in  Shanghai 
as  mission  treasurer  for  the  Baptist  mission 
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there.  For  twenty-two  months  in  1922-24,  he 
travelled  from  Hong  Kong  through  French 
Indo-China  to  Yunan,  S.  W.  Syechman  and 
back  by  Yangtze.  In  eight  months  of  that 
journey  he  never  saw  a white  man.  The  sing- 
ing of  Mrs.  Davies  is  a delight  in  Shanghai, 
where  she  is  active  in  the  American  Women’s 
club  as  well  as  in  church  and  mission  work. 
Mr.  Davies  writes  also  of  the  ability  of  his 
fellow  citizen,  Arthur  Rugh,  student  in  Oberlin 
during  his  Sabbatical  years  ’lO-’ll  and  ’22-’23, 
and  his  great  gift  for  teaching  the  bible. 

’00 — Elizabeth  M.  Adams  sailed  January  28 
for  Spain  for  a half  year  of  Sabbatical  leave 
from  Olivet  College.  She  hopes  before  her 
return  to  visit  her  sister,  Kathryn  N.  Adams, 
’98,  President  of  the  American  College  for 
Women  in  Constantinople. 

’00 — Arthur  J.  Harvey  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
tha Miller  Harvey,  will  come  from  Porto  Rico 
for  Commencement.  'Their  address  is  P.  0. 
Box  1155,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

T.  ’00 — Rev.  Elisha  A.  King,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Miami,  Florida,  has 
prepared  a stereopticon  lecture,  “ Home 
Missions  Under  Southern  Skies,”  which  may 
be  rented  from  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

’03 — Master  Sergeant  David  B.  Grosvenor 
was  killed  February  20  in  an  airplane  crash 
at  Luke  Field,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  where  he 
had  been  stationed  since  last  summer. 

’03 — Mrs.  H.  L.  Thomas  (Ora  Mitchell)  has 
recently  moved  to  St.  Louis  from  Illinois  and 
is  living  at  4211  Juniata  Street. 

C.  ’05 — Dorothy  Bacon  of  Honolulu,  who  has 
been  visiting  her  sisters  in  Oberlin  for  two 
months,  has  returned  to  Honolulu,  where  she 
teaches  music  in  Hanahauoli  School. 

Ex-’06 — Lulu  E.  Beede  was  married  Febru- 
ary 1,  1925,  to  Rev.  Carl  Reed  Longbrake,  pas- 
tor of  the  Lenox  Federated  Church,  Jefferson, 
Ohio. 

’07 — -Watts  0.  PYe  of  Fenchow  and  Shansi, 
China,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  was  the 
speaker  on  Shansi  Day  in  Oberlin. 

Ex-'IO — Assistant  City  Manager  G.  L.  Buck, 
in  approximately  six  months,  has  organized 
a membership  of  200  red-blooded  men  for  the 
Regular  Fellows’  Bible  Class  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  in  Long  Beach,  California. 

’ll — Mrs.  Laura  Grayson  Morrison  died  July 
22,  1924. 

’ll — Hubert  C.  Herring  spoke  at  college 
chapel  in  Oberlin  March  10.  Mr.  Herring  is 


Secretary  of  the  Commitee  on  Social  Service 
of  the  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches. 

Ex-’ll — Ruth  Silliman  of  Toulon,  Illinois, 
died  at  Peoria  February  1,  1925,  following  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  She  had  been  an 
active  worker  in  the  church  and  in  the  organ- 
izations to  which  she  belonged.  A remark 
made  by  her  nurse  typifies  her  life — " She 
never  thinks  of  herself,  she  always  thinks  of 
us.”  Indeed,  one  connected  with  her  only 
bravery  and  beauty — beauty  of  voice,  face  and 
deed — courage  and  bravery  of  spirit. 

C.  ’ll — Harold  N.  E.  Tower,  organist  and 
choir  director  of  Pro-Cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  been  granted  six 
months  leave  for  study  and  travel.  He  has 
been  studying  in  New  York  with  Mr.  Lynwood 
Farnum.  On  March  24,  with  his  father  and 
mother,  he  sailed  for  Italy,  from  which  he 
will  return  in  June. 

’12 — Frank  Thayer,  who  ^recently  resigned 
his  position  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism  of  Northwestern 
University  to  become  Educational  Counsel  of 
the  American  City  Bureau,  Chicago,  is  Grand 
Annotator  of  the  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity,  which 
has  approximately  eighty-five  college  chapters. 
Mr.  Thayer  became  a member  of  this  frater- 
nity while  doing  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

’14 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Somers  have 
moved  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  their  address  is 
No.  9 Westminster  Apartments,  Edgewood 
Avenue. 

Ex-Acad.  ’14-’17 — John  Turner  is  doing  a 
fine  piece  of  journalistic  work  as  Valley  Editor 
of  The  Progress,  Pomona,  California. 

’15 — M.  Alice  Ward,  who  has  been  teaching 
French  in  Punahou  School  for  two  years 
sailed  from  Honolulu  October  20,  accompanied 
by  her  sister,  Edna  M.  Ward.  They  have  vis- 
ited Japan,  China,  India,  Egj’pt,  Palestine, 
Italy  and  are  now  studying  in  Paris.  Miss 
Ward  will  be  in  Oberlin  in  June  for  her  tenth 
reunion.  Among  the  Oberlin  people  whom  she 
has  met  are:  Edith  Husted,  ’15,  Kobe,  Japan; 
Eleanor  White  Chamberlain,  ’16,  of  Singapore; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Healy  (Sue  Crandall), 
’14,  in  Rangoon;  Lewis  Davis,  ex-’19,  at  Manila. 

’15 — Cora  May  Walton  of  Fenchow,  Shansi, 
China,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Student 
Volunteer  Convention  held  in  Wooster  in 
March. 

’17 — Mabel  Jane  Reese  was  married  on  Jan- 
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uary  29  at  Los  Angeles  to  Dr.  Bruce  Oke  Hen- 
derson. 

T.  ’17 — Alfred  D.  Heininger  is  acting  Assist- 
ant Pastor  at  Flint  Church  of  Christ  (Center 
Congregational)  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
in  connection  with  his  furlough  study  in  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Missions  at  Hartford.  His  ad- 
dress is  207  Winthrop  Street. 

'18 — Elston  Belknap,  who  took  his  medical 
course  at  Johns  Hopkins,  is  now  in  Detroit 
where  he  is  very  successful  in  his  practice. 

’18 — Wilber  L.  Gilson  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  died 
December  2,  1924. 

’19 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Bert- 
hoff,  (Helen  Tappan),  of  Oberlin,  on  January 
22,  1925,  a son. 

’20 — Dorothy  L.  Peterman  is  now  Mrs.  John 
E.  Krieg  of  Logan,  Ohio. 

’20 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Shaw  are  spend- 
ing the  present  academic  year  in  Cambridge, 
where  Mr.  Shaw  is  studying  in  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
Upon  his  return  to  China  in  1926  he  will  be 
connected  with  the  Rural  Industries  Division 
of  Peking  University’s  Agricultural  department. 
Their  present  address  is  10  Sacramento 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

’20 — Mrs.  Helen  Thomas  West  is  teaching 
Piano  and  Chorus  at  the  Columbus  School  for 
Girls,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

’21 — Kenneth  S.  Cole’s  article  on  “The  The- 
ory and  use  of  the  Blumstadt  Electroscope’’ 
was  published  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Optical  Society  of  America. 

’21 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lanford  C.  Pope, 
(Doris  Halverson,  Cons.  ’21),  October  3,  1924, 
a son,  James  Craig.  Their  home  is  Thief 
River  Falls,  Minnesota. 

’21 — Elmina  D.  Chatfield  was  married  to 
Frederick  Helwig,  Yonkers,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1924. 

’21 — The  engagement  of  Helen  Eimert  to 
Mr.  Howard  Stoertz  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  announced. 

’21 — Laura  I.  Keck  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  Recorder  of  Smith  College. 
Her  address  will  be  54  West  Street,  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. 

Ex. -’21 — Herbert  Henderson,  who  has  been 
coaching  the  football  teams  at  Central  High 
School,  Evansville,  Indiana,  for  the  last  four 
years,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of 
business  manager  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson was  presented  with  a silver  loving  cup 


from  the  school  and  a fine  tribute  tor  his  good 
sportsmanship  and  the  high  ideals  which  he 
has  developed  among  his  players.  His  suc- 
cessful coaching  has  brought  the  Evansville 
teams  into  prominence  throughout  the  state. 

’21 — Eva  Pauly  and  Raymond  Wright  John- 
son were  married  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January 
24.  They  are  making  their  home  in  Bethany, 
West  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Johnson  is  in  the 
Chemistry  department  of  Bethany  College. 

Ex.-’21 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  How- 
ard (Claire  McMurray,  ex.  ’21),  a son,  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1925. 

’22 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  Baker 
(Helen  Hyde,  ’22),  a daughter,  Frances  Ann, 
November  19,  1924. 

’22 — Grace  H.  Bloss  is  teaching  General  Sci- 
ence in  the  Margaret  Coles  Junior  High  School, 
Ashland,  Kentucky. 

Ex.-’22 — Margaret  K.  Fauver  was  married  to 
George  E.  Carll  on  February  7,  1925,  at  Lorain, 
Ohio. 

’22 — Howard  Hageman  received  an  M.  B.  A. 
with  Distinction  from  Harvard  in  June,  1924, 
and  since  then  has  been  on  the  Research  staff 
of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 
At  present  he  is  doing  case  work  for  the  Amer- 
ican Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  in 
New  York  City,  but  expects  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Company  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  carry  on  the 
same  line  of  duty. 

’22 — Phoebe  C.  Schaper  is  teaching  English 
in  the  Maplewood  Junior  high  school  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Besides  that,  she  is  taking  vocal 
work  and  history  at  Washington  University. 

’22 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Hol- 
aday  (Frances  Kiltz,  ’22)  of  Springheld,  Illi- 
nois, a son,  Kenneth  Marion,  Junior,  on  De- 
cember 17,  1924. 

’23 — Doris  Savage  has  accepted  a position  in 
the  high  school  of  South  Euclid,  Ohio.  Her 
work  began  the  second  semester. 

’23— L.  B.  Kilgore  has  just  been  appointed 
research  chemist  for  the  Viscase  Company  lo- 
cated near  Philadelphia.  This  company  makes 
three-fourths  of  all  the  artificial  silk  produced 
in  America  by  the  Viscase  process.  Mr.  Kil- 
gore is  in  Oberlin  this  year  studying  for  his 
M.  A.  degree. 

’23— Evea  E.  Coulter  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is 
at  present  Supervisor  of  Music  and  Art  in  the 
grade  and  high  schools  of  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

’23— Robert  W.  Wheeler  has  been  chosen  an 


INTERESTING  FACTS  OF  HISTORY 

Do  You  Know 


— that  Monticello,  Jefferson’s  estate 
on  a hill  overlooking  the  University 
of  Virginia,  is  being  restored  by  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Founda- 
tion and  will  be  maintained  by  them 
for  the  American  people? 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  on  April 
13,1743.  He  framed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  His  associates, 
among  whom  were  John  Adams,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  John  Hancock, 
knew  that  Jefferson  could  do  this  sat- 

The  John  Hancock  Mutual  is  particularly  interested  in  insuring  college  men  and 

women  and  obtaining  ambitious  college  graduates  for  the  personnelofitsfeldstaff. 


Over  Sixty  Years  in 
Business.  Now  Insuring 
Over  Two  Billion  Dol- 
lars on  3,500,000  Lives 


isfactorily  and  they  signed  it,  with 
minor  changes,  as  it  expressed  the 
minds  of  the  American  people. 

Jefferson  and  Adams  both  served  as 
President  of  the  United  States  for  op- 
posing parties.  They  became  fast 
friends,  and  by  a singular  coincidence 
both  died  on  July  4,  1826. 

Facsimile  copies  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  for  framing  are  obtain- 
able free  on  request  from  the  company. 


Life  Insurance  Company' 

or  Boston.  Massachusctts 


17  T TU  t>  I?  Art  Lovers’  Tour 
IL  U rL  JUNE  20  to  AUG.  28, 1925 

Accompanied  by  a course  of  lectures  covering  the  History  of  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture,  illustrated  with  the  greatest  works  of  the  masters  studied  at 
first  hand. 

Numerous  motor  trips,  including  drives  through  the  Shakespeare  country,  and 
over  the  snowy'  passes  of  the  Alps. 

Airplane  trip  across  the  English  Channel. 

Personally  Conducted  by 

PROF.  ROBERT  D.  W.  ADAMS,  A.B.,  Mus.B. 

(O.  C.  ’21,  Cons.  ’22) 

Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Alusic  and  Instructor  in  History  and 
Appreciation  of  Art  at  Tarkio  College 

Directed  and  Managed  by 

BABCOCK  TOURS,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Write  for  Itinerary  and  Free  Information  to 

ROBERT  D.  W.  ADAMS 

TARKIO,  MO. 
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editor  of  the  “Harvard  Law”  Review,”  consid- 
ered one  of  the  highest  honors  the  law  school 
can  give.  He  also  has  won  a case  in  the 
Ames  competition  of  the  law  club  elimination 
contest. 

Ex-’24 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Oes- 
treich  (Agnes  Bate,  ex-’24),  on  October  12,  a 
daughter,  Constance  Virginia. 

’24 — Joe  Ainley  is  Supervisor  of  Public 
School  Music  at  Covina  High  School,  Covina, 
California.  He  conducts  three  men’s  glee 
clubs  as  the  chief  part  of  his  full  program  of 
teaching. 

’24 — Priscilla  Pearl  has  been  appointed  to 
teach  Geography  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools 
of  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’24 — Ruth  Bixby  is  directing  Physical  Edu- 
cation in  the  high  school  at  Bedford,  Ohio. 

’24 — Sally  Whitaker  was  married  to  Mr. 
James  Maze  on  January  15,  1925,  in  Granville, 
Illinois.  Their  home  is  in  Peru,  111., 

C.  ’24 — Ruth  E.  Brown  w-as  married  to  Mr. 
Dewey  L.  Noyes,  February  6,  1925,  at  Christ- 
church in  Oberlin.  Mr.  Noyes  is  a graduate 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  are  living  in  Cleveland. 

’24 — The  engagement  of  Virginia  Wharton  to 
Joseph  Paterson,  Northwestern,  ’24,  of  Maren- 
go, 111.,  was  announced  December  29. 

’24 — John  Piriczky  is  attending  the  Yale  Law 
school  this  year. 

’24 — Howard  J.  Tanner  is  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  Analytical  Chemist  in  the  United  States 
Gypsum  Company,  Oak  Field,  N.  Y. 

’24 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crossen  of  Webster 
Groves,  Mo.  announce  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Virginia  Crossen,  to  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Avery,  Jr.,  also  of  Webster  Groves.  The  wed- 
ding is  planned  for  early  autumn. 

>24 — Timothy  T.  Mar  (Ma),  who  completed 
his  college  course  at  the  end  of  the  first  sem- 
ester, leaves  next  week  for  a visit  in  the  east 
before  going  abroad.  He  will  visit  in  Wash- 
ington, new  York  and  Boston.  He  will  sail  on 
the  “George  Washington”  March  14  and  will 
visit  several  days  in  London,  Paris  and  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  He  plans  to  go  back  to  France 
and  be  there  until  October  when  he  will  return 
to  this  country  for  graduate  study,  probably  at 
Harvard. 

>24 — Martha  E.  Elgin,  a student  of  the  Chi- 
cago Musical  College,  has  returned  from  a 
Lyceum  tour  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


NEW  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Simon  Guggenheim,  former  United  States 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  his  wife  have  an- 
nounced a preliminary  gift  of  ?3, 000,000  for 
the  endowment  of  the  John  Simon  Guggen- 
heim Memorial  Foundation  Fellowships  tor 
advanced  study  abroad.  The  foundation  is  a 
memorial  to  the  son  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Gug- 
genheim, who  died  in  1922.  It  offers  to  young 
men  and  women  world-wide  opportunities 
under  the  freest  possible  conditions  to  ckrry 
on  advanced  study  and  research  in  any  field 
of  knowledge,  or  opportunities  for  the  devel- 
opment of  unusual  talent  in  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  including  music. 

British  students  are  coming  to  America  on 
scholarships  similar  to  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship for  American  students  to  Great  Britain. 
The  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York  has 
announced  through  its  president,  Edward  H. 
Harkness,  the  establishment  of  twenty  annual 
fellowships  to  be  known  as  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  Scholarships. 

The  scholarships  will  be  open  to  either  men 
or  women,  British  subjects,  domiciled  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  or  Ireland.  The  com- 
mittee of  Award,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  Honorary  Chairman,  will  select  the  stu- 
dents on  a basis  of  character,  ability,  quali- 
ties of  leadership,  health  and  general  fitness. 
Bach  fellowship  is  for  two  years,  in  excep- 
tional cases  three  years,  and  will  amount  to 
about  $3,000. 

A Fellow  may  select  the  American  college 
he  wishes  to  attend  from  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  at  present  consisting 
of  twenty-six  universities.  Oberlin  is  not  a 
member  of  this  Association  as  it  is  restricted 
to  universities. 


On  the  staff  of  the  Pocono  Peoples  College, 
Henryville,  Pennsylvania,  are  two  Oberlin 
people — Lucile  E.  Mathiasen,  ex-’24,  and  S. 
A.  Mathiasen,  ’18.  The  list  of  Special  Lec- 
turers includes  the  name  of  Devere  Allen,  ’17. 
The  idea  of  the  Peoples  College  was  conceived 
by  an  illustrious  Dane,  Bishop  Grundtvig,  who 
saw  in  adult  education  the  only  solution  to  the 
problems  with  which  his  country  was  con- 
fronted. The  primary  object  of  the  courses 
of  study  offered  is  the  attainment  of  a better 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  responsi- 
bility of  citizenship. 


J 


It’s  Not  in  the  Clubs 


Walter  Hagen  uses  the  same  kind  of  clubs  as  do  many  other 
golfers — it’s  the  way  he  uses  them  that  counts. 

Large  banks  today  offer  the  public  much  the  same  services.  But 
it’s  the  way  these  services  are  rendered  that  distinguishes  the  bank 
you  like  to  use. 

Owners  of  422,000  Cleveland  Trust  accounts  keep  on  using  The 
Cleveland  Trust  Banks  for  just  that  reason. 


ITbe  Clevelanb  ICrust  Company 


SOME  NEW  BOOKS 

r 


Arrow  Smith — Sinclair  Lewis — $2.00 

The  Carolinian — Sabatini — $2.00 

The  King  of  Elflancl’s  Daughter — Dunsany — $2.00 

The  Ship  of  Souls — Hough — $2.00 

Dead  Right — Jeannette  Lee — $2.00 

The  Illiterate  Digest — Will  Rogers — $2.00 

From  College  Gates — Caroline  Hazard — $2.00 

Challenge  of  Life — Jacks,  $1.50 

The  Wandering  Eros — Bianchi — $2.00 

Two  Ordeals  of  Democracy — Buchan — $2.00 

The  Conquest  Between  Liberty  and  Equality — $1.50 

How  To  Tell  Fashions  from  the  Follies — Duer — $1.50 

Last  Essays  of  Maurice  Hewlett — $2.50 

Golden  Treasury  of  Modern  Lyrics — Ed.  by  Binyon — $1.75 

The  Modern  Use  of  the  Bible — Fosdick — $1.60 

Jesus  Christ  at  the  Cross  Roads — Conrad — $1.25 

Youth  Rides  West — Will  Irwin — $2.00 

The  Faith  of  Modernism — Shailer  Matthews — $1.50 


ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  SENT  BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID,  AT  QUOTED  PRICES 


Resources  now  over  $200,000,000 


r 


A.  G.  Comings  & Son 


37  West  College  Street 


Oberlin,  Ohio 


$300,000 

the  HANOVER  MORTGAGE  CO..  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Stock,  ot  of'thr^'  '**  Pttftrted 

empt  from  State,  County,  and  Munidpal  Taxes  non-assessable,  and  is  ex- 

Federal  Income  Tax.  ^ Dividends  are  exempt  from  the  National 

Business 

-ith^^thVmortrage'tu^^  ""id*  oKarTef  H " 

cured  by  real  estate  T^te  ^nJlL;  !"  l operation  strictly  to  making  loans  se- 

bolds  them  until  maturity,  or  sells^them^t  i^rtgage  notes  at  a discount,  and  either 

construction  loans,  and  collateral  loans  secured  bv^mortgaL^Tach  “ “ mortgage 

much  greater  value  in  real  estate  The  ramnt,n,r'*  Each  mortgage  is  secured  by  a 

mortgages  to  those  whose  funds  are  too  small  to  purchase  an  entfre  ^ t !" 

oTvI'de'nds'''  successfully^hemselle?'  ' ° 


paid 


_^Since  the  Company  was  put  on  a dividend  paying  basis,  the  following  dividends  have  been 


Date 

Preferred 

Common 

Jan.  I, 

1924 

$ 1-75 

$ -75 

Apr.  I, 

1924 

I-7S 

-75 

July  I, 

1924 

I-7S 

•75 

Surplus 

Date 
Oct.  I, 
Jan.  I, 
Apr.  I, 


1924. 

1925. 
1925- 


Preferred 
.$  1.75 

• 1-75 

• 1-75 


Total. $10. 


$4.50 


allv  add  consistently  to  its  Surplus,  rather  than  to  pay  unusu- 

ally large  dividends.  1 he  amount  of  surplus,  from  earnings,  on  various  dates,  was  L^follows- 
Otar.  31,  1924 $ 520.08  ripe  er  Tpe.  O' . 


3 

June  30, 
Sept.  30, 

Management 


1924. 

*924--- 947-25 

1924 1,974.87 


Dec. 

Feb. 


31, 

28, 


1924  $2,733.90 

1925  4,282.18 


The  Directors  of  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  have  been  selected  for 
coritribute  in  a practical  way  to  the  successful  operation  of  a mortgage  company 
and  connections  are  as  follows:  r j- 


what  they  can 
Their  names 


R.3LPH  T.  Hisey 

Manager,  The  Federal  Mortgage  and  Finance  Company 
David  P.  McClure 

Director,  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company 
Harry  Rider 

The  Northern  Ohio  Lumber  and  Timber  Company 
Director,  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company 
G.  0.  Smith,  Attorney 
Assistant  Law  Director,  City  of  Cleveland 
Walter  R.  Skiff 

Manager,  The  Thomas  Cusack  Company,  National  Advertisers 

Safety 


The  assets  of  the  Company  consist  almost  entirely  of  carefully  selected  mortgages  on  Cleve- 
land real  estate.  Such  assets  are  not  subject  to  depreciation,  and  the  income  from  them  is  as- 
sured, legally,  if  necessary. 


Subscription 

The  7%  Preferred  Stock  can  be  secured  at  $100  per  share.  As  a special  inducement,  sub- 
scribers to  Preferred  Stock  are  entitled  to  purchase  two  shares  of  the  Common  Stock  of  the  Com- 
pany at  $15  per  share,  with  each  three  shares  of  Preferred.  The  dividend  which  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  Common  Stock  is  $3  per  share,  annually.  Dividends  are  computed  from  the  day 
funds  are  received  by  the  Company,  and  are  paid  quarterly.  The  offering  of  Common  Stock- 
stated  above  is  subject  to  withdrawal  by  the  Company  without  notice,  but  funds  received  after 
such  withdrawal  will  be  returned. 

Remittances  should  be  payable  to  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company. 

DAVID  P.  McClure,  Treasurer,  226  Engineers’  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


